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UR Boston readers will hear with great regret of the death 
of one of the most prominent architects of that city, Mr. 
John H. Sturgis. Mr. Sturgis was the second son of the 

late Russell Sturgis of London, who was first the American 
partner, and afterwards the head, of the great mercantile and 
banking house of Baring Brothers, and spent his ¢ early life in 
England. As a young man, he travelled extensively in various 
parts of the world, and finally, after pursuing a suitable course 
of study in London, came to ‘America where he had many rela- 
tives, and established himself as an architect in Boston. Here 
he soon gained a high reputation in the profession for his con- 
scientious and thorough construction, and the peculiarly solid 
and satisfying character of his designs, while he was univer- 
sally esteemed for his sincere and manly character, and rapidly 
built up a large practice. Besides many private houses, he, 
either alone, or in association with Mr. Charles Brigham, who 

was his partner for many years, designed and executed the 
building of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, that of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Association, several business struct- 
ures, the Church of the Advent, and the new Athletic Club. 
We think that he always spent Christmas at his father’s house 
in England, and even after he had become engrossed in the 
cares of an extensive business and a growing family, he found 
time to keep up close relations with his old home, frequently 
bringing back from England some novel material or method of 
building. To his efforts in this way is undoubtedly due the 
early introduction of terra-cotta as a material into this country. 
At the time of the somewhat celebrated competition for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the buildings of the South Ken- 
sington Museum in London, then, as they still are, among the 
best examples in the world of terra-cotta architecture, had just 
been completed by General Scott; and Mr. Sturgis caught 
from the English architects their enthusiasm over the new ma- 
terial. His success in the Boston competition gave him just 
the opportunity he desired, and, as no one in this country knew 
anything practically about the making of terra-cotta, the details 
of the Art Museum were executed in England by the Messrs. 
Blashfield, from Mr. Sturgis’s drawings and set in place, on 
their arrival here, under the supervision of Mr. Taylor, who 
was sent from England for the purpose, and after his work was 
accomplished, remained in America, where he was instrumental 
in the formation of several of the terra-cotta manufacturing 
companies which have since been so successful here. Besides 
terra-cotta, Mr. Sturgis introduced at the same time the 
selenitic cement invented by General Scott, and used it some- 
what extensively in the Art Museum building. Like all 





thorough architects, he was fond of experimenting with new 
materials,-sand as he enjoyed nothing so much as solid and _ sin- 
cere construction, his buildings were not only unusually inter- 
esting, but have undoubtedly exerted a very beneficial influence 
upon the architecture of Eastern Massachusetts. The Church 
of the Advent, for example, although similar in construction to 
many modern English Churches, was the first that had been 
built in or near Boston with the brick and stone work showing 
frankly inside; and it produced a strong impression, both in 
the profession and among the public. In his management of 
detail, Mr. Sturgis was as careful and successful as in his other 


| work. The richest of his buildings in this respect is the Art 


Museum, but the most beautiful single examples, to our .mind, 
are to be found in the house of Mr. Ames, on the corner of 
Commonwealth Avenue and Dartmouth Street, which possesses 
a wrought-iron gate, and some carved exterior panels, which 
are not surpassed by anything that we know of in this country, 
and by very few pieces of’ modern work anywhere. Of late 
years, Mr. Sturgis’s energy has been compelled to struggle 
against repeated attacks of painful disease. A few months ago, 
while barely convalescent from a long and severe illness, he 
was summoned to the bedside of his dying father in England. 
The exertion and anxiety of the long journey and the days 
which followed it were too much for his imperfectly restored 
health, and soon after his father’s death he was again pros- 
trated. This last attack was so serious that his family was 
sent for from Boston, and he expired at Saint- Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, with his beloved wife and children beside him. In the 
profession he will be greatly missed. Although not very far 
advanced in middle life, he had been for many years Vice- 
President of the Boston Society of Architects, and was always 
a wise, as well as kind and manly counsellor, If anything 
needed to be done for the good of the Soe iety, he was always 
ready to devote his time and energy to it, and whatever he 
undertook was sure to be well done. His failing health was of 
late years a constant subject of regretful comment and inquiry 
among his fellows, and his death will be to them a painful 
shock. 

OME time ago misled by the announcement in the Ameri- 

can newspapers, almost on the same day, of the death both of 

Mr. E. W. Godwin, the lamented architect and artist who 
was fifteen years ago so conspicuous a figure in professional 
life in England, and of Mr. George Godwin, the no less dis- 
tinguished editor of the Builder, we published an obituary 
notice of both. Later advices showed that there had been a 
confusion of names in the telegraphic advices, and that Mr. 
George Godwin was still spared to complete his useful life. 
Within a few days the news has come that he, too, has passed 
away full of years and honor. We have at present nothing to 
add to our previous account of his life except renewed express- 
ions of regret at the loss which the profession has suffered. 
Later, when the English journals come to hand, we shall un- 
doubtedly find some interesting details of a career so efficient 
and honorable. 





R. GEORGE R. TOLMAN, the hero, as we may call 
him, of the rather celebrated Tolman — Phelps cases in 
Washington, calls our attention to several inaccuracies, in 

our account of those cases in our issue for November 7 last, 
besides giving further details. The origin of the affair seems 
to have been a misunderstanding. The architect asked his 
client, by letter, for a payment on account. The client, Cap- 
tain Phelps, sent him half what he asked for. The architect 
sent a message back, asking for the full sum. Nothing could 
have been more innocent than the proceedings so far. As i 
happened, however, Mr. ‘Tolman had occasion to send to Cap- 
tain Phelps’s building for a particular drawing which he wished 
to consult in his office. The foreman at the building, not being 
able to distinguish the drawing wished for, sent a large roll, 
saying that he should not need them immediately, and that Mr. 
Tolman might pick out what he wanted. The next morning 
Captain Phelps went to his building and missed the drawings, 
and was told that Mr. Tolman had them. Being of a peppery 
disposition, and possibly somewhat uneasy in conscience at 
having disappointed Mr. ‘Tolman in the matter of the payment, 
he appears to have jumped at the conclusion that Mr. Tolman 
had carried off the drawings as a means of coercing him, and 
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forthwith flew to the law for vengeance, entering a civil suit 
for damages for the retention of the plans, as well as a criminal 
suit for embezzling them. An officer was sent to seize them, 
but Mr. Tolman very naturally refused to give them up; and 
he was soon after arrested on the criminal complaint i and locked 
up over night, the bail laws in the District of Columbia being 
peculiar. The matter then came into the courts. The first 
case tried was that of Phelps versus Tolman, for damages for 
retention of plans, and the jury gave a verdict for Captain 
Phelps for one cent and costs. The next case was that of Tol- 
man versus Phelps, for compensation for services. The jury 
awarded the architect two hundred dollars and costs. The 
judge ruled that Tolman could claim nothing for the work 
represented by the plans in his possession, although they seem 
to have come back into his possession against his wish. If it 
had not been for this ruling, the verdict of the jury would 
probably have been for about twelve hundred dollars instead of 
two hundred. 
Phelps for false and malicious imprisonment. Phelps’s case 
against Tolman for embezzlement of plans having been dis- 
creetly dropped long before; and in this the jury awarded Mr. 
Tolman five hundred dollars damages for his night in the 
station-house. Mr. Tolman, it is hardly necessary to say, won, 
besides, the sympathy of the whole profession in his unmerited 
trouble, but, as he sensibly says, the circumstances were 
throughout so peculiar that his case can hardly serve as a pre- 
cedent. 


\ HE Engineering and Building Record gives an admirable 
ag of the paper read by Lieutenant C. C. Rogers, 

S. N., before the annual meeting of the American 
miu of Civil Engineers, last month, which presents the 
most sensible and most recent view of the enterprise that has 
yet been made public. Lieutenant Rogers happened to be sta- 
tioned at Aspinwall in the United States ship “ Galena” 
during the months of March and April of last year. Just 
before the arrival of the ship at Aspinwall, M. Charles de 
Lesseps, with other high officials of the Canal Company, had 
reached the same port on their way to inspect the work on the 
canal, and Lieutenant Rogers, on calling upon these gentlemen 
with the request to be allowed to visit the works, was kindly 
invited to accompany the official party in its tour. He accepted 
the invitation and in this way saw every foot of the canal and 
the auxiliary works, besides inspecting the hospitals and bar- 
racks and acquiring an immense amount of information from 
those best able to furnish it in regard to the organization and 
administration of the unde rtaking, during a tour which lasted 
nearly three weeks. As is well known, the excavation of the 
canal is all contracted for, the work being divided into five 
sections, each of which is entrusted to a separate contractor, 
who is under heavy bonds to complete his work. It seems to 
be certain that the excavation has proved far more costly than 
was expected. To say nothing of the unusual physical diffi- 
culties encountered, the labor available has been both costly and 
bad, wages being very high, while the negroes, who do most of 
the work, are lazy and unreliable, and, as they rest entirely 
for three hours during the middle of the day, do not accom- 
plish as much as would be expected from a laborer in a cooler 
climate, and the Canal Company, according to its own reports, 
has already spent more money than was originally estimated 
for the whole cost of the canal. With this, however, more 
than half the work has been accomplished, and the end may be 
considered already in sight. Many assertions have been made 
to the effect that the work on the canal was only just begun, 
and that it would soon be entirely abandoned, but the Colum- 
bian Government is not likely to be deceived, or to make rash 
advances of property to an expiring company, and it has, by 
otlicial deed dated December 30th last, transferred to the Com- 
pany the public lands, amounting to six hundred and twenty- 
tive thousand acres, which, by the terms of the concession, were 
to be surrendered when one-half the total work necessary for 
the construction of the canal had been done. Up to the end 
of last year, the total expenditure had been about one hundred 
and eighty million dollars, one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions of which have been for excavation. About one-third the 
excavation is done, but the machinery is ready for doing the 
rest, and it is tolerably certain that the whole can be completed 
for three hundred and seventy-five million dollars, but accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Rogers, it will be hi ardly possible to complete 
it in less than five or six years, even if the nec essary money is 
raised. 








The last case tried was that of Tolman versus | 








CAMILLE FLAMMARION has recently published 

a little book on meteorological observations, from which 

Le Génie Civil makes some interesting extracts, on the 
subject, more particularly, of weather predictions. Most 
people know that a fall in the barometer indicates the ap- 
proach of a storm, and a high barometer indicates fair weather ; 
but more than this may, according to M. Flammarion, be 
learned from the mercury column. When, he says, cloudssare 
to be seen moving in a long line, whatever may be the height 
of the barometer, it may be taken as certain that a depression, 
or storm centre exists in a direction which may be readily 
ascertained by facing in the direction in which the clouds are 
moving, and extending the left hand. On land, the position of 
the storm centre is of no great importance, except, perhaps, as 
showing whether it will cross a given locality, but at sea it is 
otten possible for a captain, after finding in what direction the 
most violent part of a storm lies, to steer away from it, and 
soon bring his ship into pleasant weather. As to the distance 
and seriousness of the storm, something may be learned from 
the velocity with which the procession of clouds move; a 
severe and near storm being always indicated by a swift cloud 
movement, and a high barometer. 





HE Fates seem to have a grudge against State Legislators. 
y Hardly does the dust from the f fall of one State Capitol 

subside before another is found to be in a dangerous condi- 
tion, and the occupants are kept in a mild panic until some thing 
is done, or the building collapses. The dome of the Texas 
Capitol, about which there was much talk a few weeks ago, has 
been pronounced safe by experts, much to the relief of the citi- 
zens, but the Albany State-house, or rather the stone vault 
over the Assembly Chamber, has shown renewed signs of 
weakness, and the architect, with a commendable desire to pre- 
vent the possibility of injury to any person, even at some 
sacrifice of his own self-esteem, is said to have sent a formal 
warning against the further occupation of the Chamber. The 
groining ribs are said to show menacing cracks, while there 
have been dislocations in the neighboring rooms, so that the 
question seems to be now one of getting the vault taken down 
as safely and speedily as possible, and replacing it with some- 
thing else. As architects, we cannot help regretting the loss 
of this bold and effective piece of construction. Few men in 
the profession .in this country would have ventured to throw a 
groined vault in one span over a room sixty feet square, and 
Mr. Eidlitz’s partial lack of success only serves to call attention 
more strongly to the immense difficulties which he had to over- 
come, and so nearly vanquished. A few days after the an- 
nouncement of the necessity for a speedy change in the Albany 
ceiling came a story that the condition of the Massachusetts 
State-house was such as to cause serious alarm. Cracks had 
suddenly appeared in the plastering of the rooms, pilasters had 
started out from the walls, and everything seemed to indicate 
grave disorders somewhere about the building. Fortunately, 
the dome of the Boston State-house is only of wood, covered 
with tin, so that a sudden crash is hardly to be feared, but per- 
haps the symptoms indicate a disturbance all the more grave 
for occurring in so light a building. 





NEW fraud is described in the Builder, and some of our 

readers may be glad to have been forewarned when it 

reaches this side of the Atlantic, as it is likely to do before 
long. It seems that an ingenious individual advertised in the 
local newspapers in various parts of the country, inviting 
tenders for the erection of villas near some specified place in 
the vicinity of the place where the advertisement appeared, 
“under the provisions of the Boyle Trust.” To insure good 
faith, a deposit of one pound was required from those wishing 
to tender, on receipt of which a copy of the plans and specifica- 
tions would be sent them. As it happened, the Mayor of 
Leamington was one of those who were attracted by the adver- 
tisement, which certainly had a very innocent and attractive 
air. He sent his five dollars, as required, but, receiving no 
plans or specifications in return, began to be suspicious, and 
finally placed the matter in the hands of the police, who dis- 
covered and arrested the advertiser. On searching his room, 


no plans, specifications, or any other documents re lating to the 
Boyle or any other trust were discovered, and as it was found 
that he had received numerous remittances from his dupes, an 
example was made of him by sending him to jail for a year. 
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THE PUBLIC’S APPRECIATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. — MECHANIC’S LIEN LAW. 
—CAIN’S “LIONESS” AND BOYLE’S 
“STONE AGE.” 


HILADELPHIA is essentially a long- 
P suffering place. Its Government is 

not so pure as it should be, its streets 
are always more or less dirty and its 
architecture is pretty generally bad. Yet, 
when the election frauds become too gross or the streets are 
choked with filth, the easy-going public turns upon its “ bosses” and 
drives them from place. ‘To be sure, it is not always easy to per- 
suade the people that the time has come for determined action, and 
it has happened more than once that individual citizens have hired a 
gang of laborers and had one or two of the chief streets cleaned from 
end toend. But, as a rule, when the people see that they are not 
getting what they are paying for, they shake off their apathy, reform 
as many abuses as they conveniently can, and for a while all is as it 
should be. With bad architecture the case is not so simple. The 
great mass of citizens do not Know that it is bad, or those who sus- 
pect that the art is at a low ebb have been so long in the habit of 
taking their architecture philosophically, like their streets, that they 
hesitate to do anything more than remonstrate. Yet, these very men 
have taken the most determined stand when other abuses were 
pointed out to them. Who shall say what might not befall if they 
should suddenly discover how far, architecturally, Philadelphia is 
from holding the rank she ought to hold among the cities of 
America? One might almost wish that some influential critic would 
proclaim from the house-tops so that all the town might hear: “ For 
years you have been surrounding yourselves with buildings of which 
the greater number range between the monstrous and the common- 
ylace. Even the building you are proudest of, your very City-hall, 
ee entrances far too narrow for the swelling streams of foot- 
yassengers that pour continuously through. Its tower, so far as it 
Ge gone, is impressive and beautiful. Why will you degrade its 
honest white marble by making it support a cast-iron representation 
of columns and cornices? Do you know that after you have put up 
enough of this iron sham to reach the height of five hundred feet, 
and have perched on top of it eleven tons of bronze moulded to the 
likeness of William Penn, you will have paid more than the price of 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster? Suppose you compare 
the available room in the two buildings.” The sour-tongued critic 
might go on to inform those who would listen that vulgarity and 
ignorance were stamped on the face of many of Philadelphia’s 
most prominent buildings, and that these would become a laughing- 
stock to the other cities of the Continent, and a shame to the next 
generation. But he has said enough. A change for the better is 
being brought about without him — a change every whit as important 
as the one begun in 1876 when Philadelphia architecture began to 
lose all sense of propriety and rushed into the wild extravagances it 
has since been guilty of. ‘The advance in the direction of good taste 
is slow, but it is doubtless better so. ‘The city’s politics need a 
periodical shaking up. They slip back only too easily into the old 
grooves. May it not be that its architecture without the hope of 
any sudden and sweeping improvement is little by little making a 
steady advance; that the very slowness of its progress is a 
guaranty against any relapse, and that the day will come when our 
people shall not be afraid to ask a stranger’s frank opinion of their 
buildings? 

This improvement in style is more noticeable just now in country 
and suburban work than in the city proper. Mr. W. R. Emerson 
has been doing some admirable country houses, generous in plan, 
original in composition and with most beautiful detail, but, in spite of 
the local prejudice in its favor, with very little stonework visible ex- 
cept for terraces and the like. Mr. McKim, too, has done much 
toward raising the standard of public taste. A Philadelphian him- 
self, he knows the fondness the people have for the solid stonework 
of their fathers, and although there are plenty of houses in the 
neighborhood where he has been lavish of shingles and weather- 
boards, his later work here shows a fine appreciation of the feeling 
for the old-fashioned country house. It is to be hoped that he does 
not resent imitation, for in Germantown especially so many people 
are siruck with the beauty and fitness of one of his last houses that 
impressions of it—some of them tortured almost out of recognition 
—are springing up on every side. This house and its prototypes 
(many of them are still standing on the Main Street of Germantown) 
are an admirable source of inspiration for architects, but unluckily 
there is another type of house that is as offensive as this one is 
agreeable, and that for very different reasons has taken quite as firm 
a hold as the first. This is the “Seashore Cottage” type. Not the 
modest nestling cottage of the New England coast, as gray as the 
cliff it clings to, but the type which building papers of the “every- 
man-his own-architect ” class affirm can be built for twelve hundred 
dollars, the type of flimsy, jig-sawed, polychromatic house that has 
spread from its home on the New Jersey beaches to the uttermost 
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edge of our frontier towns. Some day, perhaps, it will disappear, 
but it would be rash to predict its fall during the lifetime of this 
generation. 

One practical defect in the pattern of the early stone house mentioned 
above is its lack of as much porch-room as our summer climate makes 
desirable. It is, of course, out of the question when working in this 
manner to let the upper stories project, and thus take away from 
the temporary look that a “lean-to” porch so often has, so that 
architects have tried the most diverse ways of overcoming the 
difficulty. The colonial porch, with its columns running two stories 
high so that the second floor windows are protected as well as the 
first, is out of favor, as the extreme height of the roof makes it a poor 
protection when the wind is blowing on a rainy day, or when the 
shadows are lengthening on a clear one. But let the problem be 
solved as it may, by a second story covered porch, by exaggerated 
penteaves, or by the obvious one-story porch covered with any of the 
innumerable kinds of hipped roofs or pediments, it is gratifying to 
note the less and less frequent use of the long narrow strip of a porch 
where it is impossible for people to arrange themselves except in 
parallel lines, and the growing popularity of the square or round 
form, with a smaller area than the old kind, perhaps, but with the 
general proportions of a living-room. 

The mechanic’s lien law, which has been a source of annoyance in 
this State for more than a dozen of years, has become more than ever 
obnoxious since the passage of the Bill last summer intended to 
amend it. The Bill of 1874 provides that in case of the contractor’s 
failure to pay, any one furnishing material to the amount of $50 may 
attach the building after the owner has taken possession. 

Under this provision, the material-men do not hesitate to furnish 
everything to a builder who may have no credit whatsoever. Build- 
ing thus becomes almost the only trade in which unscrupulous men 
can get unlimited credit, and they have not been long in taking ad- 
vantage of the law. Thus a class of irresponsible builders has sprung 
up against whom neither owners nor architects have any means 
of protecting themselves. ‘The obligatory release of liens is no safe- 
guard, because a dishonest contractor can get a little material from 
one man, pay for it, get the seller’s receipt for the money and obtain 
elsewhere on credit an unlimited amount of the same commodity. 
The owner, with no means of telling from whom the material used in 
his house was bought, finds, after making what is certified to be his 
final payment, that liens have been filed against his property, and is 
in the condition of a man who having just paid his tailor’s bill finds 
his suit of clothes seized by a still unpaid cloth-dealer. It has been 
maintained that if liens were filed, the fault was with the architect 
for handing the owner his release and certifying that the final pay- 
ment was due the builder. In this way some of the most prominent 
architects in the city have been obliged to pay thousands of dollars 
because the contractor was insolvent. Presumably, it was in order 
to counteract the manifest injustice of this law that the Bill of 1887 
was passed. It provides that the owner must be notified of the in- 
tention to file a lien within ten days after the material has been 
placed on the ground. So far so good. He is at least warned and 
may give the builder a good deal of wholesome anxiety by insisting 
upon looking over his receipts. But any relief that the Bill of June 
17 affords is more than counterbalanced by the clause stating that 
“ All building and machinery made liable to a mechanic’s lien 
. . » Shall also be liable to a mechaniec’s lien for any work done 
on said building as machinery by any sub-contractor, mechanic or 
laborer.” Laws of this sort only serve to do harm to building in all 
its branches, and to injure more than to protect contractors of the 
better class. It is reassuring to see that the amended law has 
already been appealed from as being unconstitutional, and that a very 
general impression prevails among lawyers that it cannot stand. 

In front of the Post-Office, where the Chestnut Street sidewalk 
becomes generously broad, have been standing for some time two 
bronze groups soon to be placed in Fairmount Park. One is M. 
Cain’s “ Lioness and Cubs,” and the other Mr. Boyle’s Salon piece, 
“The Stone Age.” Although the lioness by her gigantic size rather 
dwarfs the scale of the other group, it is easy to see which of them 
holds the first rank in popular favor. The lioness, in an attitude 
that strongly recalls the proud pose of the same sculptor’s superb 
lion in the Luxembourg Garden (of which there was such a clever 
sketch in the New York Architectural League’s Exhibition this 
year) is not, like this one, standing victorious over the freshly killed 
game, but holds her prey aloft, out of reach of her three cubs that 
are crawling toward it flat upon their bellies in the most admirably 
cub-like manner. In fact, it is doubtful whether these cubs do not 
make the most truthful part of the group. Some people find the pose 
of the lioness herself theatrical. It is much easier to prove this 
charge unfounded than to deny that she is exceedingly well fed, and 
has an unmistakable air of the menagerie. There is, indeed, so little 
of the wild animal about her as almost to make one think — if the 
thought were not rank heresy — that M. Cain is so sure of his world- 
wide reputation as an animal sculptor as to be content in these latter 
days to work on the strength of it. This is a reproach that one cer- 
tainly cannot make to Mr. Boyle. While his group composes satis- 
factorily, the actors in it show that same thoroughly untamed look 
that marks his earlier “Indian Group.” His present subject is its 
companion piece. An Indian woman, a bear-cub just killed beside 
her, looks intently toward its approaching dam. The squaw’s right 
hand grasps a stone hatchet, and her left is clasping a baby that she 
has just snatched from the ground, and now strains to her side with 
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such instinctive energy that her convulsed fingers press into its flesh. 
Half hiding on the ground an older child — a young savage, if there 
ever was one — crouches clingingly at her feet. 

As between these two works of art the on per- 
haps, by locai pride —has decided that the Philadelphia sculptor 
has beaten the great Frenchman. Many artists have had the 
temerity to acknowledge that there was some reason in the popular 
judgment, and after all, why should it not be so? During the life of 
William Rush, was he not by all odds the first sculptor of the young 
Republic, and was it not a Philadelphian who entered the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts at its last competition in the Department of Sculpture 
at the head of seventy odd applicants ? 

In connection with its regular exhibition, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts holds its second annual exhibition of 
architectural drawings. The doors of the Academy were opened to 
the public on the sixteenth of this month, and the exhibition will 
continue for six weeks from that date. An extended notice of it 
will be given next month. 











THE EFFECT ON THE PROFESSION OF THE 
COMMERCIAL ATMOSPHERE OF THE CITY. 
— ATTEMPT TO RAISE THE COMMISSION 
ON DWELLING—HOUSE WORK. 


ROM Chicago there seems to be cause, as well as from the East, 
for the raising of the lament made by some architects, that 
architecture is no longer considered as a profession and that the 

public treat it merely as any other purely commercial business. 
Undoubtedly there is some truth in this, but to a very great extent if 
this is the feeling of the public, it is because the standard of profes- 
sional etiquette is falling from what it should be, and this more by the 
fault of the profession itself than of the people. That it should in 
America partake even more of a commercial character and tone than 
in Europe is natural and unavoidable. Abroad we perhaps rightly 
have the almost universal reputation of being a nation of traders, 
that and nothing more. This commercial spirit crops out every- 
where and with every one. Our instincts are all in that direction. 
We form partnerships as naturally and easily as possible, and all for 
the sake of expedition and increase of business, in fact, to make 
more money. This very circumstance of partnerships shows of itself 
how differently from the Italian or French the architects here look 
upon the profession; with Americans to a very great extent it is 
business. Such, then, being our nature, strengthened as it is by 
education and contact with those about us, it is necessary that while 
conforming to the age and conditions that we live in, we should at 
the same time keep architecture above mere commercial business, 
and conduct all its details with the greatest possible accuracy and 
despatch according to approved business methods. 

Chicago has the reputation of being one of the most remarkable 
business centres of this age and country. On every hand are evi- 
dences of it and it requires no particular brilliancy to perceive the 
commercial spirit standing out everywhere. It permeates everything, 
and art and architecture are under its baneful influence in no small 
degree. The spirit has gone so far and penetrated so deep that even 
those exponents of the profession, the architectural journals which 
supposedly would stand upon the highest plane, now commence 
praising those methods which pervert everything to the getting of 
business. The following is a clipping from a recent obituary notice : 
“ Even in his social relations he was always on the alert for business 
—not offensively so, but enough to characterize him as a typical 
Chicago man — and he secured many large commissions when to all 
appearances he was simply indulging himself in a little recreation.” 
All this seems to be said with the idea of praising a most laudable 
characteristic and saying a very complimentary thing, but, indeed, 
ideas of what is praiseworthy and commendatory sadly vary ! 

On the above principle, every pleasure and recreation of life should 
be prostituted to the getting of work. No evening party, no recep- 
tion, no private dinner, should be honored with an architect’s pres- 
ence unless there were a chance for business to come from it. 
Unfortunately, this is truly so much the case that some architects 
here have the unenviable reputation of going into society and belong- 
ing to clubs for absolutely no other purpose than business. As a 
natural result, others who would like to enjoy social life for itself, 
have the same imputation put upon them whether they will or no. 

On the other hand, in such a commercial city as this, commercial 
methods have undoubtedly done considerable to increase the respect 
that the architects are held in by the public. By no other means 
than commercial methods can some business men be brought to respect 
anything, anybody, or any class of men. They can only judge of and 
respect those who follow in the lines that they themselves know and 
appreciate and admire. It can very justly be said of most of these 
business men that when once they have made arrangements with an 
architect, they make no question of delay in paying commissions ; 
whatever trouble there may be in this direction seems to come to a 








greater extent from those not strictly engaged in commercial affairs. 
Neither will these business men as freely ask gratuitous competition : 
several buildings of importance for which commissions have recently 
been given, notably, the new armory of the First Regiment, were 
awarded to the architects “ without competition.” 

Just at present the matter of professional compensation is receiv- 
ing considerable thought here, and a strong movement is on foot to 
agitate the matter and, if possible, advance the rate on isolated 
dwellings from five per cent to seven. The feeling seems to be 
growing that the schedule of the American Institute of Architects is 
not in all respects entirely satisfactory. The idea now being pushed 
is to eventually modify the entire schedule by raising some items and 
lowering others. The commencement of reform, however, is to be 
made by the raising and not the lowering process. The movers say, 
and very truly, that the amount of time, worry, vexation and actual 
labor on an average dwelling-house is many times greater, notably in 
the superintendence, than on an ordinary commercial building, and 
yet, according to the existing schedule, the same percentage can be 
demanded. This certainly does not seem exactly just and equitable 
either for client or architect. Naturally, all architects would be 
pleased to see their work better paid for and their org larger, but 
when it comes to signing the paper now being circulated, binding the 
the signers to adopt the seven per cent for a certain length of time, 
there is some hesitancy. There are those who fear it would have 
the appearance of a “trust” and scare the public. Others are per- 
fectly ready and willing to sign any number of “ whereas’s” relative 
to the desirability of making the rate of compensation seven per 
cent, but as to resolving to charge nothing less, that is a somewhat 
different matter. So that probably the whole outcome of the matter 
will be that, aside from the recommendatory report already made at 
the last meeting of the Illinois Association, nothing of present defi- 
nite importance will be accomplished. It may, however, cause mem- 
bers to more strictly adhere to the schedule clause relative to dwell- 
ings which cost less than five thousand dollars, and to obtain full 
fees for all cabinet-work. Eventually, it seems quite probable that 
the matter of general revision will be brought up and at least dis- 
cussed in some of the conventions. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








the National Builders’ Association 

of the United States was held in 
this city on the eighth, ninth and tenth 
days of this month. The meetings were 
ably presided over by President J. Milton Blair, of Cincinnati, and 
Mr. WW. H. Sayward, of Boston, the Secretary of the Association, 
filled that post to the entire satisfaction of the body. 

About one hundred and twenty-five representatives were present 
from twenty-six different cities, all the principal cities of the coun- 
try having sent representatives. Each day’s session opened with 
prayer, and the meetings were conducted under strict parliamentar 
rules, and the debates upon the questions before the house were all 
of a character that would reflect credit upon any men assembled 
for any purpose. The architectural conventions might well take 
nattern by the late Builders’ Convention and throw more “ Vim, 
Vigor and Victory ” into their conventions. 

The architects of the country are hereby warned that the builders 
are in earnest and that all plans and specifications must hereafter be 
done up in a finished and complete manner and “in ink or by some 
process that will not fade or obliterate and be complete in every 
part.” From the passage of the above resolution it is reasonable to 
infer that it has been the custom of some architects to make their 
plans in pencil, get bids on them, and then, in the process of finish- 
ing up, to alter them as their needs seem to require. 

2. Drawings must be made to a scale not less than eight feet to 
the inch, and such portions of the work as seem to require a more 
thorough explanation should be made to a larger scale. In the pas- 
sage of the above resolution the architects of the country are to be 
congratulated upon a very narrow escape they had from the labor 
and time and trouble it would take to put all their details, full-size 
and otherwise, in ink, as an amendment embracing such a thought 
was very nearly carried. 

3. Specifications hereafter must be more specific, and all such 
indefinite demands as that “the contractor must furnish all work 
that is necessary and that may be demanded by the architect,” 
should be eliminated from the specifications before estimates are 
submitted. 

4. This resolution embraces what would seem to be a just demand 
on the part of the builders, i. e., that their estimates should not cover 
an indefinite depth of foundation, but that they should be paid extra 
for all such work not distinctly shown on the drawings. 

5. Our friends, the builders, in this clause take a magnanimous 
view of their business, and will hereafter (even if they have not 
heretofore done so) cover in their estimates all demands made by 
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the specifications, unless objections are made thereto in writing at 
the time the bids are submitted. They will “ also take the specifics- 
tions as their guide for estimating.” One wonders what other means 
a contractor would have of making up his estimate, and this clause 
will, no doubt, puzzle many an architect striving to arrive at a cor- 
rec’ understanding of his relations to the builder. 

6. Everything shown on the plans must be mentioned in the speci- 
fications or it will not be put into the house. 

7. Builders do not want to pick out of twenty or thirty pages of 
specifications what should be on perhaps one or two or more pages, 
and so they want the architects to classify all work and put all that 
pertains to each separate department by itself and grouped under 
appropriate headings. 

8. This clause was one that caused considerable discussion and 
one that very nearly caused a confusion of tongues and a second 
Tower of Babel. In brief, the resolution as passed was about as 
follows: The owner is to have his house left complete and in perfect 
condition as far as possible; all cutting, patching, pointing-up, etc., 
is to be done by the mechanic having control of such department, 
but the cost of such cutting, pointing-up, etc., must be paid for by 
the mechanic who is the cause of ripping-up. One member said that 
on one job it cost him more to repair after the other mechanics than 
he got lor the entire con.ract. 

9. Contractors, when required to estimate for work involving any 
or all sub-contracts, should not be restricted as to whom they shall 
employ as sub-contractors unless previously notified. 

10. The builder will hereafter charge at least ten per cent on the 
cost of any work and materials that may have been reserved from 
his contract and afterwards added thereto. 

11. After estimates have been opened, the lowest bidder is 
entitled to the job, and the owner must deal with him for any 
changes that are made on the drawings (unless such changes involve 
a complete alteration of the plans), and if they cannot agree, then 
the matter is to be left to arbitration, and in no case are the two 
lowest to figure on any changes. 

12. If the owner does not accept the lowest invited bid, but 
rejects all such bids, then he is to pay such lowest bidders as follows : 





For work amounting to $5,000, or under, , ‘ $25.00 
For work from $5,000 to $50,000, . j ° ; 50.00 


Over $50,000, .  . .. rm 100.00 


13. Contracts must be awarded within a reasonable time (say ten 
days) after the competition is closed (or builders cannot be held to 
their bids), and invited bidders are to have the privilege of being 
present at the opening of bids. 

14. When security is exacted from a contractor, a like amount of 
security is to be required from the owner, and where a penalty is 
exacted from a contractor on a time contract, a like amount is to be 
paid the contractor as a premium if the work is completed before the 
time specified. 

In the passage of the first part of this resolution the builders must 
have forgotten that the lien laws give the builders ample security 
for all claims against the owner, and that the owner has no such 
remedy. 

16, 17, 18, are resolutions governing the relations that exist or 
should exist between contractors and sub-contractors. A contractor, 
where he uses a sub-contractor’s bid in securing a job, must give 
such sub-contractor his work unless said sub-estimate is sent to the 
head contractor unsolicited, then the head contractor need not so 
award the work unless it is his pleasure to do so. The owner must 
elect which way he intends to let his work, whether in a lump con- 
tract or in separate departments, and not solicit bids both ways. 

As the foregoing resolutions were the only ones involving the rela- 
tions existing between architects and builders that were passed upon, 
it is not necessary to further follow the actions of the convention 
except to say in a word that all their debates were tempered with 
justice to all parties involved, and not a little wit as well as wisdom 
ae in, perhaps unawares to the speakers. 

The papers read were of a high character and showed great 
research, but each one seemed to deal more in generalities and his- 
tory than in plain common facts, and while it may be a very fine 
thing to say that bricks are the oldest building material known to 
man, and that roofs always have formed an essential element in the 
make-up of the house, and so on, yet those that listened would have 
been better edified if the papers had been more technical and had 
less of the college oration about them. This association cannot, 
however, but result in good to the building fraternity, and each 
recurring convention will add new lustre and knowledge to be drawn 
upon at demand by all who desire progress. 

As to the social part of the coming together of these men, they 
certainly enjoyed themselves, if their testimony is to be taken on the 
subject. What with receptions, carriage drives, personal attention, 
etc., it would seem that the social part was well looked after by the 
local committee, and the whole wound up with a banquet at the 
Gibson House, given by the Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati, which 
was as fine an affair as was ever given in this city upon any occasion. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, John S. Stevens, Philadelphia. 

First Vice-President, E. FE. Scribner, St. Paul. 

Second Vice-President, John J. Tucker, New York, 

Secretary, W. H. Sayward, Boston. 

Treasure, Gus Topper, Chicago, 





Board of Directors, David M. Alexander, Albany, N. Y.; E. L. 
Bartlett, Baltimore, Md.; Ben. D. Whitcomb, Boston, Mass.; J. H. 
Tilden, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry Oliver, Charleston, S. C.; Geo. C. 
Prussing, Chicago, Ill.; H. E. Holtzinger, Cincinnati, O.; A. Me- 
Allister, Cleveland, O.; Thos. E. Knauss, Columbus, O.; Alex. 
Chappotoi, Detroit, Mich.; John Rowson, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
W. P. Jungclaus, Indianapolis, Ind.; Richard Smith, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H. N. Leighton, Minneapolis, Minn.; I. N. Phillips, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; F. H. West, New Orleans, La.; Mare Eidlitz, New 
York, N. Y.; Wm. Harkness, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel Frances, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; John W. Briggs, Providence, R. I.; Chas. W. 
Voshall, Rochester, N. Y.; E. F. Osborne, St. Paul, Minn.; E. F. 
Beck, Sioux City, lowa; C. A. Meeker, Troy, N. Y.; E. B. Crane, 
Worcester, Mass.; D. J. Macarty, Washington, D. C.; Geo. T. 
Elliott, East Saginaw, Mich.; Wm. Taylor, Kansas City, Mo.; Wm. 
Dickinson, Syracuse, N. Y.; Thos. Armstrong, Louisville, Ky. 

A medal to cost $100 was voted to the retiring President, J. Mil- 
ton Blair, of Cincinnati. Cary. 





















SOME DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE DESIGN— 
ING OF THE PROPOSED EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL. 


) HE scheme for a great Episcopal Cathedral 
has been again agitating the public mind in 
New York, at least in so far as the daily 
newspapers can be said to be that most impor- 
tant factor in all such undertakings. 

It is generally understood that the site is 
secured, although a rumor has it that there is a 
mortgage on the property, which mortgage is assumed by the new 
owners. To an outsider this would not seem a desirable state of 
affairs, but then an outsider’s opinion must necessarily be of small 
consequence, since he is not in a position to judge intelligently of the 
conditions which may have made such a proceeding advantageous. 
It would seem to tend somewhat to chill the enthusiasm with which 
this noble scheme was greeted, since in a measure it conflicts with 
one of the best intentions of the originators — that of going on only 
so far as the funds would permit and leaving the completion to the 
next generation. However, it is hardly fair to criticise the actions 
of such a body of distinguished men on the basis of a mere rumor, 
which in all likelihood is far from the truth. 

As to the scheme itself, so much has been written about it and it 
has been so ably and intelligently discussed, that it would seem on 
paper a comparatively easy affair to carry it through successfully. 
In some respects it is. The science of engineering has reached a 
high state of perfection now-a-days, and notwithstanding the lament- 
able failure of the best known and most important stone vault yet 
built in this country, the one at Albany, we have men fully compe- 
tent to build so vastly larger a structure as the new cathedral would 
inevitably be. As to painters and sculptors, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether they could — that is, in sufficient numbers — rise to 
the necessary high level of work, although this seems like an hereti- 
cal opinion in view of the popular jubilation over our modern artistic 
triumphs. This is said without any wish to reflect upon the merits 
of our artists, many of whom can no doubt be mentioned, all of 
great ability and long training in their art, and whose reputations 
ought to assure us that their work would bear fitting testimony to 
succeeding generations of the best artistic thought of to-day. But 
while it is true, it cannot be accepted as explicit reassurance that 
their combined work will give the unity of effect in the result that 
above all else should be attained. To be sure, Mr. A. is our most 
important figure-painter and Mr. B. is the best known decorator, but 
these two men may never have worked together on a large affair and 
neither of them has ever yet been obliged to grapple with the pro- 
blem of making his work effective at a distance of say five hundred 
feet, and in an interior, with the difficulties of cross-lights added to 
that of mere distance. And yet this is even a less difficulty than that 
which confronts them when they are obliged to make their combined 
efforts on the vaults harmonize with the work Mr. C. is to do on the 
walls; Mr. C., let us say, whose paintings of Eastern interiors have 
long shown his great ability. The accurate and charming style of 
drawing of all Mr. A.’s figure-work will not improbably lose some of 
its effect when swallowed up in the immensity of the space, while 
Mr. B., the decorator, will have a general scheme of color for his 
vaults that may prove to be in irrepressible conflict with Mr. C.’s 
plan of treatment for the walls. 

Not but what all three of these distinguished men will work 
together in perfect friendliness and dine together once a week, but 
it is well known that Mr. A. studied in England, while Mr. B. has 
long lived in Paris, and Mr. C., being the long-suffering “ rich ama- 
teur ” of architectural students, has roamed about the world, study- 
ing first in Munich, and then in Rome, and just before returning 
home, has made long journeys in the East, gathering bric-d-brac and 
impressions of color with equal ardor and success. The work of 
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these men, each of strong individuality, and each still farther sepa- 
rated from the other by different trainin, cannot be reasonably sup- 
posed, when placed in absoli ite juxtaposition, to give such a resul- 
tant harmony and unity as would ensue had they been long accus- 
tomed to work together with the grand general effect always in view, 
each adding his part to the central harmony rather than solicitous as 
to the particular effect of his isolated picture. 

It would never do to say that the variety thus obtained would be 
all-sufficient, since this variety will come of itself as the work pro- 
ceeds, whereas the more important quality of unity will have to be 
continually in view, otherwise it will not be attained. If unity be 
not obtained, the new Cathedral will not have the characteristics of 
a monument but of a picture-gallery. 

To be sure the picture-gallery and museum are peculiarly modern, 
and, perhaps, this side of our life is one that should find its expres- 
sion in this great effort, but it could not give future generations a 
very high notion of our grasp of the central truths of art — that is 
to say of the general harmony of all the arts. Rather would they 
say that we collected excellent pictures and charming statues, but 
that at heart we remained barbarians with a mere varnish of artistic 
appreciation, since we did not know how to use them when they were 
done, so we hung up the paintings in almost any place and stuck 
statues about, and then rested from our labors in serene unconscious- 
ness of more general laws underlying and uniting individual ex- 
cellencees. 

In the Renaissance when a great lord built himself a new palace, 
he did not send about to the art-galleries to pick up examples of the 
old masters and have them hung on the walls. Far from it; he in- 
vited some artist to come and paint his walls — not to paint pictures 
for his palace in the modern way; for there is a vast difference 
between the two. The first presupposes art to be a necessity; the 
last presupposes it to be merely a luxury. That in either case the 
painting would be on canvas and placed against the wall, is no re- 
futation of the distinction. One means enriching and beautifying a 
wall, the picture forming part of the design, while the other is merely 
hanging a picture against a wall, and, for this, one picture will do 
about as well as another. 

Now, our painters in the vast majority of cases are accustomed to 
paint pictures merely —the frame isolates it from everything else, 
and the artistic care does not really extend very much beyond the 
frame. 

This is the result of a purely modern condition of things, but it is 
by no means the condition that will train men to work toward unity 
in a tremendous monument. It is not so much the fault of the artists 
as of the conditions of life that demand this false conception of art. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that to fittingly build this great 
cathedral, means that it must be essentially a monument, and for a 
monument unity is the one most absolutely vital quality. Unless 
throughout there reigns such subordination of parts as is necessary 
to the tremendous singleness of purpose, the work will miss the 
highest qualities and effect which should be had in such a structure. 

The necessity for this codperation of the arts has not yet come to 
form part of the habitual practice of the majority of the people of 
to-day. 

It has not in past times necessitated the work entirely of famous 
artists to ensure harmonious results up to a certain point; but we 
have to-day a vast gap between the work of our best men and that 
of inferior talent, and it cannot be possible to have only the work of 
our most distinguished artists on this great cathedral. 

The men in charge must have their efforts supplemented by those 
of others less considerable, and the great artistic difficulty is just 
here, that at the present time, owing to the isolating tendencies of 
training and popular requirements, we have no united school or style 
that would make every one feel sure that the Cathedral can actually 
be made as great an artistic triumph as we could desire. 

The relation of the architect to this proposed popular monument 
is naturally the most important of any. He must be the head and 
centre of the work; upon his shoulders must rest the burden of 
direction, and he more than any other will have to give style to the 
whole. Not that the selection of any one, in particular, of the various 
manners of art, otherwise known as styles a ane wea will deter- 
mine the success of the work or its ineffectiveness. The matter rests 
on larger and deeper considerations altogether. The architect may 
not feel his labors done when the beautifully prepared and attractive 
drawings are executed with the greatest exactness, unless his work 
be given life and interest, and be supplemented and reinforced by 
the arts of painters and sculptors. Stained-glass, mosaics, gilding, 
all the arts must be brought into their proper places and duly sub- 
ordinated to the unity of the whole. 

The architect must necessarily be a very able man to do 
all this. It is very easy for any one to arrange that all eminent 
artists shall each do something on the work. It is more than difficult 
to so order the structure and their work in it, that all these shall 
combine into an harmonious whole. Judging from popular estimation, 
the only man who was most capable of this effort has passed away, 
and it may be fairly doubted whether any one else could be named, 
who, by his training, work and habit of mind, would seem neces- 
sarily the one man of all others for the work. 

This condition of things makes one feel more keenly the need of 
greater unity of purpose among the various branches of art, and of 
greater perception of the fact that they are all branches whose 
highest and best effects are attained when properly employed in 








unison on just such a building as the proposed new Episcopal 
Cathedral, but which, separately, are shorn of half their dignity. It 
is when this codperation is most complete that the artistic life of 
nations has reached its culminating point —it has always been the 
undue preponderance of any one that has opened the way toward 
decadence. L. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


ENTRANCE TO 
DEROME AND E. E. 


DRILL-SHED, QUEBEC, CANADA. MESSRS. J. B. 
TACHE, ARCHITECTS, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
{Helio-chrome, issued only with Imperial Edition.] 
A GENERAL view of this building was published in issue for Decem- 
ber 24, 1887. 


GOTHIC SPIRES AND TOWERS, 4, 5, 6.—S8T. MARY, THE VIRGIN, 
OXFORD; ST. LAWRENCE, EVESHAM; ST. NICHOLAS, ISLIP; ST. 
MARY, KINGSTON ; THE CATHEDRAL, GLOUCESTER. 

{Issued only with the Imperial Edition.]} 


ANDREW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WARREN H. HAYES, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MR. 


HIS church is to be erected at the corner of Fourth Street and 
Eighth Avenue, s e, this season, in brown sandstone walls, rock- 
faced, and with slate and red-tiled roofs. Cost to be, $50,000; 

capacity, 600 sittings in auditorium. This building is to be located 
only one block from the First Congregationalist Church, recently 
completed and opened for service on January 29th, 1888. : 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, APPLETON, WIS. MR. WARREN 
H. HAYES, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Tus church is to be erected at once in red sand-moulded bricks 
and brownstone from Lake Superior; roofs of slate and red tiles, 
with copper finials, ete.; inside finish in antique oak ; capacity, 600 
without gallery ; cost, $35,000. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR MUSEUM OF ART, DETROIT, MICH. MR. 
J. WALTER STEVENS, ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HOUSE FOR D. W. BISHOP, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. MR. H. NEILL 
WILSON, ARCHITECT, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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A CENTURY OF BRITISH ART AT THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY, LONDON. 


OT only 
is this 
exhibi- 

tion a feast 
of art, but 
it is the 
best which 
has been 
held at the 
G r osvenor 
for some 
years, in spite of the difficulties caused by the split between the pro- 
prietor and his assistants. Sir Coutts Lindsay may be congratulated 
upon his success in bringing together so interesting a collection and 
proving once more that the gentlemen who magnanimously uphold the 
“dignity of art” are no more indispensable than eminent cabinet 
ministers, statesmen and imperial rulers. 

The Constables are simply magnificent, although perhaps none of 
them actually equal the “ Hay Wain” (now in the National Gallery), 
which was the picture exhibited in the Salon or rather the Louvre in 
1825, and which not only brought the painter into notice in Paris, but 
opened the eyes of his compatriots to his merits. The influence of 
Constable upon the French painters was enormous; it was he who 
first taught them to see Nature as she is, and that the earlier school 
of paysagistes of our own time, such as Decamps, Diaz and Rousseau 
owe their style to the Englishman is proved by a comparison between 
alittle picture of Constable’s in this exhibition, “Gravel Pits,” and a 
tiny Diaz, “ Les Pyrénées,” in the Luxembourg gallery ; they might 
have been painted by the same hand. It is not easy in a short arti- 
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thirty-three pictures, all more or less noteworthy, but the “Salis- 
bury,” “ Denham Vale,” “ Arundell Castle and Mill” (his last work), 
and “ Dedham Mill” are particularly fine in luminosity. ‘The skies 
are exquisitely clear and light and the “ Arundel” is specially 
remarkable for that flickering sunlight, which seems to sparkle all 
over the picture. | 

Bonington is a painter one has rarely seen except here and there 
in Paris, but he, too, had the art of filling his skies with light and 
air. His “Chateau of the Duchesse de Berri” is exquisite; so, too, 
are the “Shores of Normandy” and “Ships at a Pier,” which some- 
what reminds one of the modern Frenchman, Montenard. 

Gainsborough is poorly represented; his portraits are weak and 
affected or black, some of them even inferior to the worst in the 
collection shown in the same galleries two or three years ago, while 
one or two are almost caricatures. Nor is Sir Joshua Reynolds well 
represented. But, on the contrary, Romney comes out better than 
usual—partly because there is only one “ Lady Hamilton” and that a 
bad one. We are most of us weary of that mass of beauty, igno- 
rance and shamelessness, although | presume some people still take 
an interest in her, or Mr. Fitzgerald would not have taken the trou- 
ble to use his whitewashing brush in her behalf. But to be able to 
admire a Romney which is full of a beauty not that of Lady Hamil- 
ton is refreshing, and this we may do in the portrait of the Countess 
of Mansfield, a pensive lady under a tree, bathed in a beautiful light 
of pale gray and lemon-colored tones. “Mrs. Carwardine and 
Child” is another charming portrait—a mother nursing a little 
round-faced baby, who nestles in her arms. ‘The whole picture is 
beautifully painted, even the hands are well modelled, which is very 
unusual with Romney. 

Hogarth is represented by twenty-five works, of which several are 
portraits. There is the Queen’s “Garrick and his Wife,” two or 
three “ Peg Woflingtons,” one or two “Conversation Pieces,” and 
one or two landscapes, as well as some portraits, but, on the whole, | 
must confess that I was disappointed. Some of them show Hogarth’s 
sharp crispness of touch, his exquisite flesh painting, his careful 
finish of accessories, and his talent for happy composition. But, 
having seen all these, my feeling is, that if I want to study the 
painter, I can do so better at the National Gallery, where there is 
in. but that littke—‘“ The Marriage a la Mode” —is of better 
quality. There is an exaggeration about some of the works at the 
Grosvenor and a want of life in some of the figures, and even at his 
best Hogarth makes one sad. A painter des meurs is useful to his 
generation and perhaps also to posterity and so we may be thankful 
that Hogarth devoted himself to the actualités of his day, but we 
cannot but lament that society was what it was, and it is not pleas- 
ant to dwell upon. No doubt such pictures do good at the time, and, 
acting as lay sermons, influence a class of people who would not 
listen to clerical discourses. But when once the fashion has changed, 
and the “point” is lost, one cannot but wish that the merit of the 
work was not marred by the subject. The “ View in St. James’s 
Park” is curious, as showing that the present black condition of 
Westminster Abbey Church is subsequent to Hogarth’s time. 

Morland’s work is very different, holes always of rural subjects. 
One or two white horses in this collection are exquisite and one only 
wishes that he had never spoiled his pictures by introducing the human 
animal into the company of his pigs and sheep and horses — the 
latter are so superior both in morals and technique ! 

By Wilkie, the best is one of his chefs-d’euvre, the “ Letter of 
Introduction,” a picture which may rival any by Terburg or 
Metzu in refinement of color and silvery grayness of tone. Mul- 
ready’s “ Widow” may be coupled with it, although I do not agree 
with the compiler of the catalogue that it is superior. Nor can I 
endorse his words that the “‘ Widow’ is a complete Pre-Raphaelite 
icture, painted before even the most stringent Pre-Raphaelite 
3rother began to think out his principles, and it amply justifies 
Mulready’s saying, that he ‘long ago painted in that way,’ i. e., 
long before 1848-49, the natal date of the Brotherhood.” If by 
Pre-Raphaelitism is understood a care for detail and a faithful ren- 
dering of Nature, these two pictures may be of that school, but so 
must be the old Dutchmen’s work, and although those were the aims 
and the intentions of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, they failed to 
carry them out. Wilkie, Mulready, Terburg and De Hooghe 
made the accessories of their pictures subordinate (as they should 
be) to the figures, whereas the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood swamped 
the figures by the surroundings. One need only to think of Millais’s 
“ Carpenter’s Shop” or his “Ophelia,” or any of Holman Hunt’s 
victures, and compare them with Wilkie’s or Mnlready’s to compre- 
ete this. In the “ Letter of Introduction” is a wonderful Oriental 
vase, which, although made out in every detail, keeps its place and 
does not “swear” with the figures. Can the same be said for the 
“Carpenter’s Shop’s” tools or shavings, or the et ceteras in the 
“ Finding in the Temple”? That Wilkie and Mulready had much 
in common with Terburg and Metzu is true, but whatever charm 
there is in the early Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood pictures, it is not 
gained by truth of the different “values” in their relation to one 
another, which is before all things the merit of the works of their 
older brethren. Even the “ Huguenot,” charming as it is in senti- 
ment and color, fails in this, that the leaves, the wall and surround- 
ings assert themselves too much. A lizard may be on a wall, or a 
fly on a woman’s coif, but if the fly attracts the eye of the spectator 
from the woman’s face, or the lizard from the mass of wall, the rela- 





tive values are false however true to Nature the painting of the 
lizard or the fly may be. Mr. H. Hunt paints the reflection of win- 
dow panes upon his eye-balls, and no doubt if we look hard enough 
we may see it, but the light on the pupils of the eyes is not the first 
thing which, attracts our attention when we look in a friend’s face, 
nor ought it to be in his portrait. The difference might be summed 
up thus: The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood aimed at the individual 
truth of particles, the Dutchmen, Wilkie and Mulready, at collective 
truth of the whole; in the former the pursuit of truth led to false- 
hood, in the latter to absolute truth. 

Mrs. Grundy might point to the Ettys as examples of the immor- 
ality of the nude. Exquisite in color and perfect in modelling, 
Etty’s pictures are always unpleasant, and the reason is not far to 
seek. Like all his contemporaries, including Ingres and Gérar d, his 
idea of the nude was simply the undréssed. His Venuses have their 
hair bound up at the top of their heads with large combs, and his 
Cupids have crops of curls all round, after the fashion of the chil- 
dren of his day. Etty, in fact, merely painted what he saw in 
Nature, whereas his predecessors and the great men of the present 
day who follow this branch of art, idealize her. I could not help 
wondering when I looked at “Robinson Crusoe” whether Courbet 
ever saw the picture before he painted his wave in the Luxembourg ; 
there is a wonderful resemblance in form, color and movement. So, 
too, it reminds me of Delacroix. 

In one of the rooms, as pendants, are two portraits of painters, 
painted by themselves — Turner and Wilkie — and, although the 
latter is the finer work, that of Turner shows that if he had chosen, 
he could have devoted himself to portraiture with success. It is 
almost impossible here to specify any of the great master’s works 
they are all so fine, from the furious tumultuous sea in the “ Mino- 
taur,” to the sweet calm and softened sunny glow of “Calder 

sridge”” and “ Somer Hill.” . 

The gallery contains some good examples of Wilson, refined and 
placid if somewhat over conventional. The first picture which 
introduced Opie to fame is proof that he deserved it. The painting 
of the old woman in the “Schoolmistress” is equal to Bonnat or 
Deschamps. A little portrait by Corway ought to be mentioned as 
being full of charm and showing the painter’s work in an unusual 
medium. Numberless miniatures by him are to be seen, but oil- 
paintings are rare, which is a pity, as his handling of this portrait of 
a demure little damsel is quite equal to his water-color work, if not 
superior. Linnell is represented by two pictures, not his best, but | 
cannot help thinking that posterity will reverse his present high 
reputation; his works are terribly crude and glaring in color, and 
his touch is so constantly woolly. Where is the air and the crisp- 
ness of brushwork which we see in Constable’s pictures ? 

Amongst other names in the catalogue are the Barkers, Blake, 
Calcott, Collins, Copley, Cotman, the two Cromes, De Wint (only 
oil paintings), Copley Fielding (oil pictures), W. Hunt, Landseer, 
Lawrence, Nollekins, Raeburn, Reinagle, Smirke, Stubbs, Varley, 
Vincent, James Ward, Wheatley, Withington and Zoffany (two 
saricatures). The Royal Academy Exhibition deserves some notice 
also, as it has struck out in a new line by showing a choice collection 
of Italian bas-reliefs and bronzes, but want of space compels me to 
postpone doing so until a future occasion. S. BEALE. 
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WEAKNESS IN DESIGN OF LOWER STORIES. 
— UNFORTUNATE CHANGES IN THE HO- 


TEL BOYLSTON — PARTICULARS IN WHICH 
THE COURT-HOUSE DESIGN MAY BE IM- 
PROVED. — COPPER BAY-—-WINDOWS. 


E have noticed on several 

that many of our more important build- 
ings are at their best when seen rising 
over other buildings — for instance, the best point of view of the New 
Old South tower is from Newbury Street, between Dartmouth and 
Exeter, where the base is hidden ; and before the new high buildings 
on Boylston Street were built, the Providence Depot, seen from the 
Public Garden, stretched a long quiet line of roof above the masses 
of the Boylston Street houses. 

The reason that these distant views are the best is not hard to 
find, it is because the first stories of the buildings themselves are 
hidden and these first stories are usually bad—bad in two ways; 
they have not sufficient wall-space and apparent strength for the 
stories above, and they have no horizontal continuous base-course 
from which the facade is to rise and upon which it is to rest. Every 
one knows the raison-d’étre of string-courses, of mouldings and of 
cornices, i. é., to accent the separation of one thing from another — 
story from story; base from wall; wall from frieze; building from 
sky. The more difference there is between the things separated, the 
more important become the separating courses. Is there not a good 
reason, then, for having lines separating the building from the earth 
on which it rests. There is no ancient temple without its stylobate, 
no Florentine, Roman, Bolognese palace without its great projecting 
base-course, no English manor without its terraces. 
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Yet, we seem to have forgotten that such an idea existed, and our 
buildings—seemingly driven into the ground like pegs ---are seen best 
when the first story is hidden. It is pitiable. There seems to be 
some utilitarian excuse for the lack of wall-surfaces in first stories of 
business buildings, as there is a demand, which seems at times a 
little excessive, for show-windows and for as much light as possible, 
but surely there is some better solution of this problem of getting 
small piers with wide spaces between them than any we have yet 
attempted. 

The iron piers, used in such numbers in our business districts, are 
direct descendants of the sawed and chamfered piazza posts of the 
country carpenter. A high wall-surface supported on an arcade, or 
upon a colonnade with lintels is no new thing. It was common in 
both Rome and Pompeii—the Basilica Julia (Cuninas Restoration), 
the Pompeian Forum, the Cloisters of S. Giovanni Laterano and 
of S. Paolo fuori la mura. In Gothic work there are numberless ex- 
amples, the Cloisters at Viterbo, at Caen, at Mont St. Michel, at 
Barcelona and San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo. Bologna, Milan, 
Turin, Paris, have whole streets treated in this way. Any one of 
these examples would suggest a facade of which the first story is 
nothing but columns or slight piers and spaces (these spaces glazed) 
but the columns should be the same color as the walls above, and, if 
possible, of the same material. 

This applies very strongly to the block on the site of old Boylston 
Market. It is (above the first story) so quiet and simple, of such 
comparatively good proportions that the uneasiness and change of 
idea in the first story shows only another example of our inability to 
as yet successfully master the problem of shop-fronts. 

This building, by the way, has two long unbroken facades, which 
is a great gain over the chopped-up fronts near it—and its general 
character is a marked improvement over the children’s building- 
block architecture of the work a little farther up the street. 

We wish we could say as much of the additions to the Hotel 
Boylston. Hotel Boylston belonged to a type of work which pro- 
claimed itself as a union of Victorian and Venetian Gothic. In 
point of fact it but slightly resembled either. Its distinctive charac- 
teristics were pointed arches, corbelled cornices and, especially, parti- 
colored voussoirs. In white and gray marbles, as in the building at the 
corner of Summer and Chauncey Streets, it was too pronounced in 
its contrasts, but in the Hotel Boylston, where the two shades were 
more alike in tone, it was at its best. There was, however, always a 
lack of good detail. The buildings of this type were vigorous, inter- 
esting, heavy and crude to barbarism, yet they were much better 
than others of their time and Hotel Boylston was one of the best of 
the type. 

Its situation is an excellent one and it is a positive evil to have a 
building in such a situation made worse instead of better. Recently 
two stories have been added; the old corbelled cornice has been left 
except where it was cut by the gables, where there are now abrupt 
meaningless gaps in its continuity. The two stories, which by their 
proportions, are neither frieze, mansard nor wall-surface, are termi- 
nated (we cannot say crowned) by a feeble cornice. Add to this that 
copper bays of a character utterly out of keeping with the building 
jut out in these two stories, and the result is a spectacle of architec- 
tural treatment that has few parallels in the city. Compare this with 
the Mason & Hamlin Company’s building on Tremont Street, where 
the delicate proportions of the arches, the refinement of lines and 
mouldings, the simplicity of treatment and material, really recall the 
best in Venetian work, and the difference is very marked. 

We spoke last month of the “commonplace detail” of the Court- 
house and have since thought such a remark might be ambiguous 
and now hasten to explain it. The columns, the balcony platforms 
and the brackets seem to justify such an expression most of all. 
Stone carving of all kinds, and especially when of Classic character, 
needs to be done in the most skilful and masterly way or not at all. It 
is not a case of “half a loaf is better than no bread,” as seems to be 
the popular opinion, it is a question of whether the bread is to be 
palatable or not. Every one knows that to make a good salad 
requires a very distinct knowledge of the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents, and every architect knows, or should, that the designing of a 
successful piece of ornament requires a very distinct knowledge of 
style, of proportion, scale, light and shade, projection of ornament, 
proportion of ornament to ground, proportion of ground to surround- 
ing surfaces, accompanied by a thorough ability to draw finely. It 
is not every morsel that is fit to set before a king; it is not every 
piece of carving that is fit to adorn a building for the people; for 
decoration should only enhance something that is able to dispense 
with it and to which it only supplies richness or delicacy. For 
this reason, we would only suggest such changes on the Court-House 
as would save it from inferior enrichment and vulgar detail. 

It is not too late to make the main cornice a fine one, studied care- 
fully from Vignola if need be, nor to leave out the panel mouldings 
and the weathering of joints, which is all out of seale; to lessen the 
projections of the string courses, which in section do not show their 
exaggerated overhang on the diagonals when turning corners; to 
concentrate the three openings on the top story into one, so that that 
story may have some dignity and not be a mere wall shot full of 
holes. Apart from this there are several very bad pieces of design. 
First, the combined corbel, column and balcony which ought to be 
taken down; second, the openings in the third story of the end pavi- 
lions and the pediments over, which ought to be changed; third, the 
dome, which, as proposed, is very bad—too light at the base, too heavy 





above, with a pinched, meagre profile and a weak spring—the whole 
dome utterly unworthy of the mass of building below. 

There are domes enough to study from. Brunelleschi’s at Florence 
would seem to suggest that noble simplicity is a virtue in a dome. 
St. Peter’s, inferior as it is to many others, echoes the same principle. 
St. Paul’s, the Invalides at Paris, the numberless Eastern domes, 
such as the tombs of the Mamelukes outside of Cairo, all point em- 
phatically to the same conclusion, i. ¢., that a dome should be a geo- 
metric unit and not a combination of several geometric forms, and 
that it should be very firmly planted on a simple base. 

The dome is not yet under contract. If the facades cannot be 
changed or bettered (and we do not believe it is too late for that), 
at most, they will only be seen from the immediate vicinity and if 
one has no need of recourse to the law, he need never see them and 
can try to forget their existence, but to raise a dome into the air that 
will be seen for miles, this should require a reverent courage, a depth 
of daring, that should make the architect who attempts it work with 
cautious hands, for the result will laud him or damn him for all 
time. Finally, though, this has something the nature of an anti- 
climax, we do not think a French mantel-clock the finest central 
motive for the sky-line of a facade. 

The latest fashion, probably nurtured by the Building Law, is the 
copper bay of all descriptions, but principally of the straightened, 
squeezed variety, with a feeble intention, when painted, to resemble 
wood. There should be no intrinsic evil in the use of copper for 
bays, but we have yet to see it well used. Perhaps the trouble is 
more in the want of knowledge of handling bays than in the copper. 
A bay (unless a broad square one) is essentially a perpendicular 
thing. Either a part of an upright prism or of a cylinder, and sets 
(unless contrasted with broad masses of wall-surfaces) a perpendic- 
ular scheme for the building. This is in most cases forgotten, and 
the bays are so many Jacks-in-the-box, jumping up and through 
horizontal string-courses, ete. Nash's “ Mansions of England” give 
many suggestions for better treatments. ; : 


THE “PUBLIC BUILDINGS” RAID ON THE TREASURY. 


© CORRES- 
t) PON DENT 

of the New 
York Times writes 
as follows: The 
public building raid 
upon the Treasury 
now contemplated, 
and already begun 
in the Senate, will 
take from the Treas- 
ury, if it is suecess- 
ful, the sum of $25,- 
000,000. That does 
not include a num- 
ber of propositions 
before the Senate, 
but not yet before 
the House, aggregat- 
ing about $3,000,- 
000. If the House 
gets all the Bills 
through which have 
been introduced by 
its own members, 
and also those of the 
Senate, the appro- 
priations will reach up to about $30,000,000, It is no wonder that 
Senator Vest said a day or two ago that before the public build- 
ings appropriations the Blair Bill and the Tariff Bill sink into insig- 
nificance as plans for reducing the surplus. 

It was an easy thing to invent a plan for capturing votes enough 
in the House to pass every public building Bill reported. There are 
325 members with votes. Get 200 of them behind a Bill and it was 
as good as a law. If a Bill is introduced for a public building in 
New York, San Francisco, New Orleans or St. Louis, it is sure to get 
the votes of all the members from each of the States of New York, 
California, Louisiana and Missouri. If a New York Bill goes in 
alone, and comes up alone, its merits may be great, but New York 
alone is greatly interested in it. By extending the plan and inducing 
Representatives, two, three or four from each State, to introduce 
Bills, a common interest was aroused. This has been done. One 
hundred and twenty-three members have introduced Bills. All of 
these members except four delegates from as many territories have a 
vote each. They represent all of the States except Delaware, Rhode 
Island and Nevada. But these States are to be provided for. “ Rhode 
Island has two Bills in the Senate. Delaware has one at least. It is 
not too late for Nevada to get a share of the Treasury surplus, if it 
thinks it would like to have a public building. 

Having gone on introducing Bills as fast as they could be prepared 
and turned in, the next step was to drive them through the House 
on the mutual plan. So Mr. Dibble, of South Carolina, who is Chair- 
man of the Public Buildings Committee, has asked for, and, by con- 
sent of Mr. Mills, the chosen leader of the majority, will have five 
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days, beginning February 21, in which all Bills to be indicated by 
the Public Buildings Committee are to be considered. That means, 
of course, that they are to be passed. Dilatory motions are to be 
prevented. That means that no attempt to stop a Bill is to be coun- 
tenanced, and that the procession of plunder-bearers is to move 
majestically on regardless of the rules of the House that restrain 
other measures. 

This scheme of wholesale treasure-grablftng is best illustrated by 
the use of names and figures. The Bills introduced in the House up 
to February 1 were brought in by the following members : 


Abbott, Texas, (2.) |Davidson, ag » 2. ) |Lodge, Mass. Rowland, N. C. 


Allen, Mass. Dibble, s. C., (2.) Maish, Penn, Rusk, Md. 
Baker, 111. Dorsey, Neb. ‘Ce .) |Mansur, Mo, Russell, Conn, 
Bankhead, Ala. Dunn, Ark, Martin, Texas. Scull, Penn. 


McAdoo, N. J., (2.) Seney, Ohio, (2.) 
McClammy, N.C. Simmons, N. C. 
McKenna, Cal., (2.)Smith, Wis. 


Enloe, Tenn. 
Fisher, Mich. 
Flood, N. Y. 


Bayne, Penn, 
Biggs, Cal. 
Blanchard, La. 


Boothman, Ohio, Ford, Mich. McKinley, Ohio, Snyder, W. Va. 
Boutelle, Me. Funston, Kan. McKinney, N. H.,Sowden, Penn, 
Bowden, Va.,(2.) (Gallinger, N.H.,(2.)) (2.) Stahlnecker, N. Y. 
Brewer, Mich. Gifford, Dakota. McKae, Ark. Stewart, Ga, 
Browne, T. H. B., Granger, Conn. McShane, Neb., (3.) Stewart, Vt. 

Va,, (3.) Grimes, Ga, a 'Me., (2) Struble, lowa. 
Buchanan, N. J. Grout, Vt. Moffitt, N. Y. Symes, Col., (2.) 
Burrows, Mich. Guenther, Wis. Morrill, Kan: Tarsney, Mich. 
Butler, Tenn., (2.) Heard, Mo. Morrow, Cal., (2.) Thomas, Ky. 
Bynum, Ind. Henderson, N.C. Morse, Mass. Thompson, “Ohio. 
Campbell, J. E., Hermann, Oregon, Neal, Tenn, Thompson, Cal, 

Ohio. (2) Newton, La, Toole, Montana. 

N. Hiestand, Penn. Nelson, Minn, Vandever, Cal., (2.) 


Campbell, T. J., 
Y 


Hires, N. J. Norwood, Ga, Warner, Mo. 


Carey, Wyoming. Hogg, West Va.,(2.) O’Donnell, Mich. Weber, N. Y. 
Caruth, Ky. Holman, Ind, O’Neall, Ind. West, N. Y. 
Caswell, Wis. Holmes, Iowa, Osborne, Penn, Wilber, N. Y. 
Catchings, Miss. Hopkins, Va. Owen, Ind, Wilkins, Ohio. 
Compton, Md, Hovey, Ind, Parker, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
Cox, N. Y. Howard, Ind. Perkins, Kan. Wilkinson, La, 
Crain, Texas. Joseph, New Mex-Perry, 8. C. Wilson, Minn. 
Crouse, Ohio. ico. Peters, Kan., (3.) Wise, Va. 
Culberson, Texas. Ketcham, N. Y. Phelps, N. J. Yost, Va. 
Cutcheon, Mich., Lawler, Ill. Rice, Minn., (2.) Yoder, Ohio. 
(2.) Landes, Ill. Robertson, La, 
Darlington, Penn. ‘Lehlbach, N. J. ‘Rogers, irk. 


H. B. Browne, of Virginia, Peters, of 
Nebraska — are the leaders in the list. 
Each has introduced three Bills. Abbott, of Texas, Bowden, of Vir- 
ginia, Hogg, of West Virginia, McKinney, of New Hampshire, Rice, 
of Minnesota, and Vandever, of California, also all new, 


Three new members — T. 
Kansas, and McShane, of } 


have in- 
are satisfied if they can 
introduce The 
Bills came in from fifty-nine Republicans and sixty-three Democrats, 
and one Independent —Smith—is among the aspirants for local 
The 12 


nine new buildings, as follows: 


troduced two Bills each. The old members 


and get through one Bill in a term of two years. 


fame in this way. 3 members ask for one hundred and forty- 


Akron, Ohio. $100,000, Garden City, Kan, $100,000, Oakland, Cal. $250,000 
Albuquerque, New Gr’d Haven, Mich. 100,000 Olney Sin 75,000 
Mexico, 100,000 Grand Island, Neb, 100,000 Oma 1a, Neb. 1, 500 000 
Alexandria, La. 100,000 Greenville, 8. C. 100,000 Onancock, Va. ; 
Allegheny, Penn, 200,000) Hamilton, Ohio. 100,000 Oneonta, N. Y. 
Allentown, Penn. 100,000 Helena, Ark. 80,000 Palestine, Texas, 75,000 
Altoona, Penn. 150,000' Helena, Montana, 100,000 Paterson, N. J. 100,000 
Annapolis, Md. 50,000 Hoboken, N. J. 100,000 Pensacola, Fla, 50,000 
Atchison, Kan. 190,000 Hot Springs, Ark, 50,000 Piqua, Ohio, 60,000 
Atlanta, Ga. 75,000 Houlton, Me. 50,000 Plattsworth, Neb. 40,000 
Atlantic C tye N. J. 100,000 Hudson, N. Y. 100,000 Pt. Pleasant, W. Va.75,000 
Asheville, N 100,000 Huntington, W. Va.100,000, Portland, Oregon. 500,000 
Baltimore, Md 650,000 Hutchinson, Kan. 100,000 Portsmouth, Ohio, 60,000 
Bar Harbor, Me. 50,000 Indianapolis, Ind. 125,000 Pueblo, Col. 200,000 
Bay City, Mich. 250,000' Jackson, Mich. 100,000 Racine, Wis. 100,000 
Baton Rouge, La, 100,000 Jackson, Tenn. 1,000 Roanoke, Va. 100,000 
Beatrice, Neb. 40,000 Jeffersonville, Ind. 25,000;|Sacramento, Cal. 150,000 
Birmingham, Ala, 500,000| Jersey City, N. J. Saginaw, Mich. 200,000 
Boston, Mass. 250,000 Kalamazoo, Mich. 100,000 St. Albans, Vt 75,000 
Bridgeport, Conn. 200,000 Kansas City, Kan. 100,000) St. Paul, Minn. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 50,000 Kansas City, Mo. 1,000,000 Salem, Oregon. 100,000 
Brownsville, Tex. 60,000 Keene, N. H. 109,000' San Diego, Cal. 150,000 
Bristol, Tenn. 20,000 Lancaster, Penn, 125,000) San Francisco, Cal, 850,000 
Brunswick, Ga. 100,000 Lansing, Mich. 100,000 San Francisco, Cal. 400,000 
Charleston, S.C. 400,000 Lima, Ohio. 50,000 Schenectady, N. Y. 75,000 
Charleston, W. Va. 52,000 Logansport, Ind. 75, 00 Sedalia, Mo. 75,000 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 200,000| Los Angeles, Cal. 178,500 Sioux City, Iowa. 300,000 
Chattanooga, Tenn.300,00| Louisville, Ky. 10,000 Sioux Falls, Dak. 100,000 
Chester, Penn. 75,000) Lowell, Mass. 250,000 Springfield, Mo. 100,000 
Cheyenne, Wy. 80,000 Lynn, Mass, 100,000 | Statesville, N.C. 150,000 
Chicago, Il. 200,000 | Madison, Ind. 75,000 Staunton, Va. 75,000 
Columbus, Ga, 150,000 Malone, N. Y. 20,000 Stillwater, Minn. 100,000 
Dallas, Texas. 12,000 Manchester, N. H. 46,000) Stockton, Cal. 85,000 
Detiance, Ohio. 25,000 Manchester, Va. 50,000 | Suspension Bridge, 
Denver, Col, 1,000,000 Manistee, Mich, 50,000; N.Y. 150,000 
Dover, NV. H. 100,000 Maysville, Ky. 50,000 Tallahassee, Fla. 75,000 
Duluth, Minn. 300,000 Milwaukee, Wis. 1,200,000 Texarkana, Ark. 100,000 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 40,000; Moberly, Mo. 75,000 Texarkana, Tex. 50,000 
Elmira, N. Y. 150,000 Monroe, La, 100,000 Tifflin, Ohio. 30,000 
Eureka, Cal. 60,000 Morristown, Tenn. 20,000 Vicksburg, Miss. 125,000 
Evansville, Ind. 100,000 Muskegan, Mich. 100,000, Vincennes, Ind. 75,000 
Fayetteville, N.C. 75,000 Nashua, N. H. 100,000 Washington, D. C. 800,000 
Findlay, Ohio. 30,000 Newark, N. J. 250,000 Watertown, N.Y. 120,000 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 50,000 New Berne, N.C. 100,000 Wichita, Kan. 100,000 
Fort Dodge, iowa. 100,000 New London, Ct. 150,000, Wilkesbarre, Penn, 150,000 
Fortress Monroe, N. Orleans, La. 1,500,000 Winfield, Kan, 50,000 
Va. 10,000 Newport News, Va. 100,000 Winona, Minn. 200,000 
Fort Worth, Tex. 130,000 Newport, Vt. 50,000 Yonkers, N. Y. 100,000 
Fredericksburg, Va. 50,000 New York, N. Y. 1,500,000) York, Penn, 150,000 
Fremont, Neb. 100,000 New York, N. Y. 250,000) Youngstown, O. 150,000 
Gallipolis, Ohio, 25,000 Norfolk, Va. 250,000 Zanesville, O. 150,000 
BOA, 050 s000 006s v0. cove Geeaeew Sed coun vwse. Rete tnee dnbeende + ++ +324,994 500 


The table below gives the number of buildings proposed for each 
State, with the total prizes for the States: 








Number of Estimated 
Buildings Cost of NYw 


Proposed, Buildings. 
AlBDOMB ec vc scccccessces 1 $500,000 
BITAGGNB is cic cciccseceee 2 230,000 
COMBorMtiscce vcccsccscce 8 2,123,500 
Colorado ..... ae teSe acces 2 1,200. 000 
Connecticut............ 2 350,000 
PIOTIGR ss ccc cccccccccosses B 125,000 
Georgia 3 325,000 








BER occ eacravceccccee & 315,000 
IMdianes ..20scceseee . 475,000 
lowa (adenevaisyene SD 400,000 
OD in o6 sss ccsvscccse © 550,000 
Kentucky. ...-ssccsscss. 2 60,000 
LOGI 6000 vcccccccses 1 1,800,000 
MaIMe.. ce ccocsccoscccses B 100,000 
Maryland.....seseccscse 2 700,000 
Massachusetts........... 3 600,000 
MEO « sccaneseeccies 8 1,010,000 
IMinnesota....cccessesee 4 600,000 
Mississippi ............+- 1 125,000 
PETE 0660050062000 4 1,250,000 

OUT yc ncnces cand eccescesssotcasecece 


A prominent Eastern Republica 
the fact that the Fiftieth Congre 
traordinary record for the passage 
that it would be found that most 
Well, look at the following analy 
the Eastern States first : 


Connecticut 
Maine...... : 
Massachusetts... are ee 
New Hi: nae —e 

Vermont.. 


Total 


The Middle States expect to dr 
share is as follows : 








New Jersey Ce eee ee eeeerees soeenes 
New York...... 
Pennsylvania,........ wesecees 
BOGR hccccsewccee coeces ‘ 
The West cries for the lion’s 
these appropriations : 
Proposed Total 
Buildings. Cost. 
CORT cvcsicscccccvcss & $2,123,500 
OOMERGS cscvcccescoce 2 1,200,000 
EDs vcsceseverecosens @ 315,000 
OO EE 475,000 
cn ap alinls-s «sees jam a 400 000 
Kansas .......+ nanewn 550,000 
NE dca cline tai ehahraeeaee che ° 


This is the share of the South: 





Proposed Total 

Buildings. Cost, 
Alabama ....... seee 1 $5 300 000 
Arkansas. cocccocesccs B : 
PROTEGE. 660 oscc ccevee 2 
Georgia, eecccccccree @ ‘ 
Kentucky ........ eekaae a 60,000 
a” eee ee ' 1,800,000 
Maryland........-.s00.0.. 2 700,000 
PE cccecccccccose I 125,000 


, | rr 
The territories and the District 
share: 


eer ‘ 
District of Columbia. ‘nee pa biesenekenes 
Montana See 

New Mexico......... 
Wyoming. 


BOOHER s o0c cece 


SUMY 


RE cine cher os bs 60 aecennas sone panne 


OE cctcsnw de bec d0aeones 
Western States............. ‘s 
Southern States.. 

Territories 


Does any one doubt, after readi 
plus in the Treasury demora 
Piftieth Congress is more anxious 
duce taxes. 


18 


1 The estimates for the public building 
J., are not furnished. The Senate 
Jersey City building may be put at $250, 


bill for St. 


Number of Estimated 
Buildings Cost of New 











Proposed. Buildings. 
Te 1,780,000 
New Hampshire... emia 4 346,000 
J rrr 6 600,000 
gC , Seer 10 2,665,000 
North Carolina.......... 5 625,000 
RG 68% Kancesee 1 780,000 
OFrOGOD 2.26 ccceess «« 2 600,000 
Pennsylvania............ 7 950,000 
South Carolina........ 2 500,000 
TOMMONSEO csccescscccsses & 341,000 
TOXAS... 22.200 gece «var ant 5 3 
WORD ncsnces cestcuss 2 
Virginia... paetgveasa @ 660,000 
West Virginia. be even pee 3 227,000 
NUR 6 298 cc wvescas 3 1,350,000 
GE a adeecescaccnes 1 100,000 
Montana ....... evcconce I 100,000 
New Mexico............. 1 100,000 
Lf” eee as 80,000 
District of Columbia 1 800,000 

pebadwed eacheeebsknhdedaus 149 $24,994,500 


n, whose attention was directed to 
ss was preparing te make an ex- 
of public building Bills, answered 
of them were for Southern cities. 


sis and see if that is true. Take 
Proposed Total 
Buildings. Cost. 
eee eeeeeeeeeeeeenes eee 2 $350 000 
Seve seeccoevesse 2 100,000 
CCO0e sees cece aceecescocee 3 600,000 
Sdavvededcegioes peeg-ee .4 3A6 000 
cy 125,000 
eee eee 13 $1,521,000 
aw more and richer prizes. Their 
Proposed Total 
Buildings. Cost. 


errr soe esessccecccscese © 600,000 


10 2,665,000 
PPTTTTTTTTTITTTTTT rete 7 950,000 
23 $3,315,000 


share of the plunder, and asks for 








Proposed Total 

Buildings. Cost. 
nae oe a Bee edeecs coeees 8 1,010,000 
Minnmesota........eee0e0. 4 600,000 
PERM sces cscs ccccces 8 1,780,000 
a ie rres 780,000 
OPOBON .ocecccrccces cree 2 600,000 
MUI ave <sévnaee oe 1,350,000 
cecccce --60 $11,183,500 
Proposed Total 

Buildings. Cost. 
ee ree 4 1,250,000 
North Caroli aoe ae 625,000 
South Carolina.......... 2 500,000 
Tennessee........ tocen S 341,000 
Bnvses cece cevccceese. © 327,000 
Virginia.. > ossee 8 660,000 
West Virginia........... 3 227,000 


-48 $7,795,000 


of Columbia come in for a small 


Proposed Total 

Buildings. Cost. 
oe © évcee ee I $100,000 
eeeedccccccecess 1 800,000 
Heb weds edoarvetdes 1 100,000 
AGGED dee pare snes bauer senes 1 100,000 
pide eeentnsd déonneadscs ans 1 80,000 


5 $1,180,000 


TARY. 


Buildings. 
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ng this chapter, that a large sur- 
lizing to legislators, or that the 
to spend money than it is to re- 


E. G. D. 


s at St. Paul, Minn., 
Paul calls for $1 
000 to $500,000, 


and Jersey City, N. 
,200,000, and the 
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oa THE ELDER TYPE OF DWELLING-HOUSE. 
% ; — THE EPOCH OF CLASSIC DETAILS. — BRICK- 
AND-MARBLE FRONTS OF YESTERDAY. 
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dividual” homes. One of its marked char- 

acteristics has always been the preponder- 
ance of the single dwelling of all grades — from 
the homes of the millionaire standing alone, down to those of the day- 
laborer, built in blocks of from three to thirty. Ten years ago either 
the typical tenement-house or the modern “flat” was unknown, and 
they are still so few in number and so abortive in arrangement, that 
neither the extreme evils of the one nor the advantages of the other 
have, as yet, been thoroughly developed. It is the private dwelling, 
then, that here first demands our attention, and it may be the tradi- 
tional spirit of conservatism in this old city that tempts us, even in 
architecture, to still linger — perhaps not altogether idly — among 
the good things of the past rather than at once to deal with the more 
practical questions of the present or the prospects of the future. For, 
when one thinks of the “good old houses of fifty years ago,” referred 
to in the Baltimore letter of last month, or when we look upon the 
calm and dignified faces of some of these worthy old citizens of a 
former generation, now too often abandoned to ignoble uses and 
neglect, patiently waiting their ruin under the invading tide of im- 
pudent upstarts pressing upon them from every side, when we walk 
through their ample halls and rooms, and over their broad and easy 
stairways, we cannot but dwell upon the fact of how really genuine 
and good they were, in the light of their own day and generation, 
and what comfortable homes they made in all that the life of refined 
and cultivated people then asked for. 

True, they could boast of no plumbing worthy of the name—no 
gas — rarely a furnace, and the present “ butlery,” with its very ship- 
shape concentration of modern conveniences in some stolen corner, 
can look back at its progenitor, the “housekeeper’s-room,” as of 
quite wasteful dimensions, while the place of closets was nearly 
altogether supplied by “wardrobes” and “clothes-presses” and 
“chests,” and most satisfactory pieces of furniture they were, too, 
both to use and to look upon. That dark age of constructive and 
decorative immoralities and abominations had not yet settled upon 
the world, whose crying evils finally called forth such reforms as 
“ Eastlake” and “Queen Anne,” and, alas! all the later slanders and 
traductions that have been done in their sacred names. Bricks and 
mortar, stone and wood and iron were generally used, each in its 
fitting place, and were not subjected to the humiliating office of 
imitating each other. Wide, open fireplaces lead into real flues, and 
doors and windows did not shrink and rattle. All this was true 
even for the houses which, although about twenty-five or thirty feet 
broad, were in those days regarded as quite modest and unassum- 
ing dwellings, renting at the moderate rate of two or three hundred 
dollars a year. But the type has entirely disappeared from among 
the erections of recent years. Hundreds are still standing all 
through the older parts of the town, and most respectable and well- 
preserved specimens they are, too, but under the anathema of “ old- 
fashioned ” their few frailties are derided and their many merits 
overlooked. 

Immediately succeeding this type, some forty odd years ago or 
more, there appeared a very distinctly different style of design in 
the house-front that quite generally prevailed for the better class of 
dwellings for a short period, and nearly all the examples of which 
are still standing in unimpaired freshness, scattered through the 
better streets near the centre of the city still reserved for private 
residences. 

This first change was by no means one of retrogression, but rather 
a renaissance of more strictly Classical and monumental proportions, 
as a reaction after the somewhat ad libitum and attenuated use of 
colonial details. 

These houses, usually slightly separated from their neighbors on 
either side, had broad facades of brick with simply treated and well- 
disposed openings — a good Classical cornice crowning the whole — 
and the chief ornamental feature being an admirably proportioned 
Doric or Ionic portico of white marble, usually projecting — some- 
times merely in antis, and rather of Greek than of Roman feeling in 
detail. This portico, only over the main entrance and of the same 
height as the principal story of the building, is altogether a most 
effective and appropriate thing in its place, of just such degree of 
monumental dignity as may fittingly belong to a private residence, 
without being sufficiently obtrusive to suggest a public building — 
and it is altogether a distinct thing from that typical, ill-propor- 
tioned, ante-bellum portico of the South, extending through two or 
three stories over the entire front of the house, and of which there 
are a few examples here, as there are also in more Northern towns. 
On the other hand, so good are these bits of Greek reproduction in 
Baltimore that their merits seldom fail to attract the attention of the 
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architectural connoisseurs from other cities, and, indeed, we do not 
know of anything quite so good of the kind and of that period in 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston. One peculiar feature about 
these successful designs is that usually the name of no particular 
architect is connected with any of them, and, perhaps, the name of 
architect was never connected with the men who built them, but, 
be this as it may, if the same knowledge of Classical proportions 
and details, and the ability to so intelligently reproduce them were 
possessed by half the men who claim the name of architect to-day, 
the world would be the better for it. 

A word should be said here in passing in commendation of some 
few of the quite excellent fagades to public buildings, somewhat ante- 
cedent to, or of about the same period as these houses. More par- 
ticularly do we note only two or three. First, the little granite 
building on East Baltimore Street, originally erected for a school, 
and which is a complete little Greek Doric temple, barring the win- 
dows in its side walls. About a mile to the west of this, on the 
corner of St. Paul Street and Court-house Lane, is an admirable 
piece of refined Doric, forming the front of an old Court building, a 
mere screen to the totally insignificant structure behind it, but a very 
beautiful screen for all that. A ten minutes’ walk farther on brings 
us to the corner of Charles and Franklin Streets and to that often- 
commended piece of Italian Classic, the Unitarian Church, a most 
agreeable bit of architecture for the eye to rest upon at all times and 
never more so than on a clear summer day, its round arches framed 
in by the thick dark-green vine closely clinging to its red-gray stucco 
walls, the sharp, square corner of its roof-line and the low dome 
above against a deep blue sky, with the tall white-marble columns of 
its opposite neighbor, the Atheneum Club, in the foreground. By 
moving a few steps only from this point, we obtain a view of the 
rear of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, a building certainly of very 
dignified and imposing effect, notwithstanding the fact that it is a 
curiously composite structure, a rather severe, Romanesque, round- 
arched building of granite, to which has been added a huge Doric 
portico in brownstone, with columns reproduced from those of the 
Erectheum, and the whole surmounted by two small towers crowned 
with domes of Moorish form. In spite of these seeming incongrui- 
ties, the Cathedral and its various dependent buildings, including 
the Archbishop’s residence, now known as the Cardinal’s “ Palace,” 
which form a group which from some points of view is strikingly 
picturesque and with a decided foreign suggestion about it. 

Here, too, we would appropriately speak of Baltimore’s obje-ts of 
special pride, the Battle and the Washington Monuments, had they 
not both been so recently and so ably criticised in the American Archi- 
tect and the latter assigned to the honorable place of second only in 
oint of design among the monuments of modern times and of all 
come. 

And now, with the close of this period of the “Classic portico,” 
about the middle of the century, even the most friendly spirit of 
criticism must turn to all that follows for the next twenty-five years 
with shame and acknowledge not only that it finds no place for com- 
mendation, but rather that the kindest charity might say, in all that 
was done, there was really nothing to criticise. ‘To a certain extent 
this was true for the same period in all our cities; it was the most 
debased age of American architecture over the whole country, but in 
Baltimore the fact seemed more glaringly emphasized than elsewhere. 
All the good things that had gone before seem to have left no results 
behind them in the taste of the builder or of the public, beyond sug- 
gestions for the most absurd misuse of their weakest points and 
entire neglect of the better ones. Any desire for decorative effects 
was satisfied with cheap and pretentious shams and a profusion of 
perfectly meaningless ornamentation. First, the white-marble portico 
was most cleverly imitated in painted wood, the due proportions so 
closely copied that the deception was not at first apparent, till little 
by little the details lost all suggestion of the Classic, the good 
“Flemish bond” gave place to the mere four-inch-thick pressed-brick 
screen of the smoothest and reddest of bricks and the finest and 
whitest of mortar joints as a facing to a very poor wall behind it, 
while cornices and windows and door lintels and sills of white marble 
or painted wood, with mouldings conceived in the carpenter’s shop, 
formed the “ trimmings.” 

The only variation in the type was here and there a “ brownstone 
front,” whose even coarser details, cut in the rapidly disintegrating 
Connecticut stone, possessed the sole merit of speedily crumbling 
away and adding that unintentional interest to the facade which is 
usually associated with a ruin. By the score these architectural 
abominations arose and cumbered the ground in the best streets of 
the town, and there they still stand, still accepted by some few 
people as the climax of architectural perfection. But even this pop- 
ular approval after a — of a century was not proof against the 
ever popular cry for “ Novelty,” and it was to meet this demand, and 
also impelled by the dawning spirit of disgust for what had so long 
obtained and a knowledge of better things, that one or two archi- 
tects timidly ventured to pioneer a few “ Eastlake” and “Queen 
Anne ” designs into the community. Evil day! for the enterprising 
builder, eagerly seizing upon the suggestion of all the novel possibili- 
ties in the style, flooded the city with an array of cheap and small 
houses with every imaginable form of gable and turret and bay, 
moulded-brick and terra-cotta applied with conspicuous lack of intel- 
ligence, and with interiors so overcharged with corner cabinets and 
fireplaces (real or sham), fanciful newel-posts and spindle screen- 
work, and with possibilities for portieres so unlimited as to satisfy 
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the esthetic aspirations of the most artistic housekeeper. Even | 
the better things aimed at by the architects had little more of real 
merit to commend them. 

The story is now an old one, a well-worn theme with slight varia- 
tions in different cities. Like the evil things that came before it, 
this style is still flourishing in our midst with wonderful vitality and 
prolifieness. But the inevitable reaction is also here, with strong 
evidence that its steps are at last turned in the right direction, and 
already there is once more to be seen in the streets of Baltimore not 
only a vast amount of building, but also some architecture. 





























NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 
‘WHT a regular meeting of the Architectural League of New York 
held Monday, February 6, 1888, it was 
Resolved, that a Committee of Five be appointed, of which 
the President shall be one, to present the following protest in person : 
To the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, Abraham S. Hewitt, 
Mayor and Chairman: The Architectural League of New York most 
respectfully protests against the terms of the competition announced 
by your honorable body under “an Act to provide for the erection of 
a building for Criminal Courts and other purposes in the city of New 
York.” In our judgment a competition of such magnitude demands 
eareful preliminary consideration at the hands of professional advisers 
of known ability ; and we respectfully urge that the terms be modified 
through such agency even at this late day. We submit that it is 
only by such action that men of acknowledged reputation commen- 
surate with the dignity and importance of the municipality can be 
secured as competitors. 


J. BEVERLY Ropinson, President, 
Frank A. Wriacur, 

A. H. Tuorper, 

Wa. B. Turnirty, 

FRANK WALLER, Committee. 








CEMENT FOR THE CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 
NEW YorK, February 4, 1888. 
To rue Eprrors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—In your issue of this date, you remark upon the 
report presented by Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer to the United States 
Senate on January 4th, which gives his reasons for the rejection of 
the Portland cement furnished for the concrete foundation of the 
Congressional Library Building, and your editorial has the color of 
an endorsement of his action. ‘There are two sides to every contro- 
versy, and the contractor for the work has yet to be heard from. 
Knowing something of the status quo, and assured that you act upon 
the principle Fiat justitia, ruat celum, I trust you will give this com- 
munication equal publicity to vindicate the reputation and integrity 
of those affected. 

The first lot of cement purchased by the contractor was Black 
Cross Portland, as it had proved a safe cement for concrete, and was 
endorsed by eminent engineers and contractors. ‘The report made 
by the inexperienced person employed by Mr. Smithmeyer to test 
cement being incorrect, it was not considered, and tests were made | 
by Capt. T. N. Symons, U. 8S. Engineer Corps, and A. G. Menocal, 
of the Washington Navy Yard, which demonstrated that the cement | 
exceeded the architect’s specifications, viz.: To stand a tensile 
strain of three hundred pounds on the square inch at age of seven 
days and leave not more than ten per centum residuum on a sieve of 
twenty-five hundred meshes to the square inch. Captain Symons 
reported that the cement set in five minutes, and therefore it should 
be condemned. Mr. Menocal reported that the cement set in twenty- | 
five minutes, and passed no opinion. 

Investigation of the methods employed for testing the set of cement 
by Captain Symons proved that the gauger was not accustomed to 
test Portland, his time being more especially devoted to testing the 
slow-setting natural cements of which large quantities are used in 
the District. After mixing up sufficient Black Cross to make a bar | 
briquette and pressing it into the mould, it was shaken out upon 
absorptive paper, the entire operation consuming less than three 
minutes. The cement was then tapped with the finger, and when it 
failed to take an impression, it was considered set. On this method 
of testing for set, the cement is condemned by Mr. Smithmeyer. An 
expert or one familiar with cement recognizes that to shake cement 
out on absorptive material draws out the moisture quicker than is 
intended and a scale will form sufficient to prevent an impression 
being made by the finger-tip; further, the warmth of the finger will 
tend to dry out the cement at that point. It was suggested that if 
the quick setting of the cement was due to faulty manufacture the 
tensile strength at longer date would give some indication of it, and 
therefore further briquettes were made up at the same time and 
broken at seven days and thirty-five days, with the result of four 


hundred and fifty-s'x pounds and tive hundred and one pounds 
respectively on the square inch, conclusively proving that the set 
registered was incorrect and that the cement was safe and sound. 
In the report submitted by the architect, no mention is made of this 
fact which is on record. ‘The contractors not being permitted to use 
Black Cross, and another cement that the architect ordered them to 
obtain being also condemned, it became necessary to present the 
matter last November before the Library Commission. ‘The Chair- 
man, Secretary Lamar, decided that Gen. M. C. Meigs should test 
and report on the cement for which his practical knowledge well 
fitted him. 

On December 2d, General Meigs reported in the following words: 
“ The Black Cross cement has a tensile strength of tive hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds to the square inch at age of seven days, much more 
than the specifications require. In regard to rate of setting, I find 
it, as intimated on Block 12, a quick-setting cement, stiffening in 
twenty-five minutes after beginning to temper it with water. This 
moruing I tempered a batch of it, and after waiting some time, took 
it down stairs to my oflice. After mixing it in the second story, I 
forgot to look at it again till after the lapse of eighty-four minutes. 
It then took some pressure to make a distinct impression on it with 
a three-sixteenths inch brass wire, but it was easily written on with 
the point of a pen-knife. I am of the opinion that skilful workmen 
will be able to make a strong concrete of Black Cross cement.” 

The cement, therefore, did not fall below the required tensile 
strength, as the types unfortunately state in your editorial, and when 
it can be written upon with the point of a knife eighty-four minutes 
after mixing, it is not a quick-setting and a dangerous cement. 

A request to permit the placing of some concrete made with this 
cement according to specifications in situ and its action watched was 
refused by the architect, although accompanied with the offer that 
if the concrete was condemned it should be replaced with cement he 
selected. As cold weather was approaching, when no work could be 
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done, the concrete would have several months of severe trial, and 
the rejection of the offer was unreasonable. 

When this cement is being used by the contractors for the Croton 
Aqueduct (all of which is subjected to a rigid test by the engineers, 
as it is employed in situations exacting more than is required in the 


| Congressional Library foundations), and not a single complaint has 


been made of the twenty-five thousand barrels already delivered, it 
is incredible that it is the worthless material the architect imputes it 
to be, and there is foundation for the assertions which your article 
intimates have been circulated in press dispatches all over the coun- 
try. The reputation of a well-known manufacturer and the honor 
of an importing merchant are not to be lightly impeached, even by 
the political influence that has been brought to bear in this case. — 
Yours truly, Howarp FLEMING. 





NEW YORK, N. Y., February 8, 1888, 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —In your issue of February 4, you refer editorially to 
the tests of Portland cement made by Mr. Smithmeyer, architect of 
the Congressional Library Building, and his rejection of cements 
purchased by the contractors. Those tests have already been made 
the subject of much controversy, and we should not refer to them 
again had the article not shown such strong prejudice in favor of the 
architect, while manifestly ill-advised as to the facts. 

We represent, as sole agents for the manufacturers, one of the 
cements referred to. The one mentioned by you as “ perhaps the 
oldest and best known in this country of all the Portland cements,” 


| and while we have never questioned the integrity of the architect in 


his unbiased desire to secure a suitable cement for his purpose, we 


_ do impeach his specifications and his ability to test cement even under 


those specifications. He states that owing to the peculiar nature of 
the soil a concrete of high tensile strength became a_ necessity, 
hence, he formulated such specifications as to cement as, in his 
opinion, would secure an article sufficiently good to accomplish that 
end, and placed his reliance upon a tensile strength of three hundred 
pounds per square inch when mixed neat. 

Now, we submit that Portland cement is never used neat, and that 
tests of neat cement are no criterion whatever of its value for making 
concrete. A cement to be used for concrete should be tested as to its 
ability to carry the sand with which it is mixed, and that ability can- 
not be shown by neat tests. This has been clearly demonstrated by 
the experience of the New York Department of Docks, the Boston 
Sewerage Department, and, in fact, wherever the testing of cement 
has been made an intelligent study ; such authorities would not accept 


| a neat test as evidence of practical value. 


If, then, the tests prescribed by the architect are incapable of de- 


' monstrating the value of the cement for practical purposes, as in 


concrete or mortar-making, they are worthless as a safeguard and 
unjust to the cement in not giving it an opportunity to show what it 
is good for. 

Giving the architect credit for his expressed determination to secure 
a concrete foundation sufficiently strong, if he did not provide proper 
tests to guarantee that, it is fair to presume that the specifications he 
did formulate indicate the limit of his knowledge of Portland cement. 

The testing of cement is a very delicate operation and necessitates 
great care and that knowledge which is only the result of experience. 
It is no reflection upon architects, therefore, when we say that very 
few of them have any practical knowledge of making such tests. 
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in treatment by the tester. 





persons employed solely to make tests become adepts ai that busi- | 


ness, they make and break briquettes all day without varying over 
ten pounds, but when that same cement goes out to the trade and 
gets into less skilful or less careful hands, the tests show much 
greater inequalities. 

Taking up the tests reported by the architect as having been made 
in his office and upon which the cement was rejected, we find an 
irregularity that it is impossible to obtain except through incom- 
petence or gross carelessness on the part of the tester, and we 
venture to say that no expert in the country will corroborate thse 
tests, nor has Mr. Smithmeyer been able to secure any corroboration 
of them even among departments to which he has himself submitted 
samples of the cement. The first tests reported by the architect as 
made in his office Jast October, show a range from two hundred and 


Inequalities in tests can be mainly attributed to slight variations | underneath it; the same has been observed in the case of the bolts and 


At the cement manufactorie:, where the | 


bracings. If this column can be taken as representing the average 
condition of th» remainder of the columns in this bridge, we are in a 
position to staté that after a period of 25 years other pile columns in a 
salt waterway are ina very good condition, and that the piles where 
corrosion has been found are in a position which can easily be got at for 
examination or renewal. ‘This experiment further set at rests all ground- 


| less fears as to the speedy deterioration of pile columns from the action 


ninety pounds, the highest, to thirty-nine pounds, the lowest, a varia- | 


tion of two hundred and fifty-one pounds, while on the previous day 


tests of cement, taken from the same lot, by the Engineer Depart- | 
| would be a simple enumeration of new enterprises, new combinations, new 


ment, District of Columbia, show a range from three hundred and 


six to two hundred and twenty-six pounds, a variation of only eighty | 


pounds. 

The following month tests were again made in the architect's 
office, and at the same time at the Washington Aqueduct and United 
States Navy Yard. Again the architect’s office discovers far greater 
inequality than either of the others. About that time it should have 
dawned upon the architect that some one in his office was at fault, 
instead of which he lays great stress upon that irregularity as show- 
ing the poor quality of the cement. 

Tt is a significant fact that the separate tests made at the United 
States Navy Yard, by different persons, each averaged higher than 
the tensile strength required by the architect’s specifications and the 
tests made at the Engineer Department, November 29, also aver- 
aged higher than required. The question then arises, why did the 
tests in the other departments fall short of that? Was not the 
cement as good? Unquestionably it was. 

The particular lot in question was imported by us in one cargo 
direct from the factory, and reshipped by us to the contractor 
directly from import vessel. It is all alike, presumably made at the 
same time and is of uniform quality. It is fair to presume, then, 
that difference in treatment at the separate bureaus and difference 
in the care with which the tests were made was what occasioned the 
difference in result. It is held by good authorities that the highest 
test a cement will stand should be considered its strength. If, in 
other tests, from same sample, they fall below that, it is proper to con- 
sider that in some part of the process the tester has been at fault in 
making or breaking the briquettes. Of the one hundred and fifty-six 
tests made in the architect’s oflice, only three exceeded three hundred 
pounds, the remainder straggled away down to thirty-nine pounds with 
absurd irregularity : of the twenty-nine tests made at the same time at 
the Engineer Department, Navy Yard and Washington Aqueduct, 
fourteen exceeded three hundred pounds, or, in other words, two per 
cent of the architect’s tests and fifty per cent of the tests made in 
other departments exceeded the requirements, we should like to hear 
the architect’s explanation of that difference. Finally, we protest 
against this cement, recognized in all the markets of the world as a 
standard of high quality, being made the victim of ignorance, and we 
maintain that the cement is eminently well fitted for the purpose for 
which it was purchased, and nothing has yet been shown to the con- 
trary. Yours respectfully, Srxciarr & Basson. 

















Yue Action or Sea-Water on Cast-Iron Pires. — The chief 
engineer B. B. and C. L. Railway in reporting on the condition of the 
superstructures of certain of that company’s wrought-iron girder 
bridges, says, according to Indian Engineering, that having considered 
the question of the stability of those bridges, and as the condition of 
the cast-iron columns forming the piers supporting them was necessary 
for the purpose and had to be satisfactorily ascertained it was therefore 
decided to dismount and take up for examination a pile-column, which 
had been erected during original construction, from one of the piers of 
the South Bassein Bridge. Accordingly the 3d column of piers No. 
37 of the South Bassein Bridge was selected as being one of the original 
and undisturbed columns of the bridge. Mr. Hargrave, Resident Engi- 
neer, who conducted the examination states that this column was screwed 
into position in the year 1862, and hence its present age may be taken 
at 25 years, when the column was extracted. On examining the indi- 
vidual piles of which it was constructed, two of the piles were found 
almost as fresh in appearance as when originally put in place. In order to 
determine as far as possible the exact condition of the metal of the piles, 
he had specimens cut from each pile that was considered likely to be 
affected to any exterit by corrosion. The specimens cut from the two 
piles referred to, show no corrosion; of those specimens cut from a 
third pile immediately over one of the latter, some show no corrosion 
while others have been corroded, but the greatest depth of this corrosion 
measured does not exceed 3-32 of an inch. The corrosion is greatest in 
specimens taken as they approach low water mark. As to the pile bolts 
they are as good as the day they were put in place. The lesson to be 
learned from this experiment is that the greatest corrosion in the piles 
exist close to low water, and does not extend to any considerable depth 





of sea water. The result of these examinations of the company’s 
bridges is, therefore, most reassuring and highly satisfactory. The 
specimens have been put up in a case, which will be kept in the board- 
room for future reference, when possibly 25 yéars hence another 
column may be examined and the results compared. 
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PERHAPS the most instructive review that could be written at this time 
concerning the industries, railroad and commercial affairs and finances 


loans, and evidences of reviving activity in all channels of trade and com- 
merce. Those who keep track of new work and new movements of all 
kinds know that, even with all the admonitions to go slowly and to beware, 
there is an enormous amount of new work in contemplation. To go 
no farther than the journals of the country, in all branches of trade we find 
abundant evidences of prosperity and of coming activity. Columns and 
pages of new enterprises of additions, alterations and of improvements are 
furnished, and the reliability of these statements is tested by the replies of 
builders, contractors and material-men, who for the past two weeks have 
begun to close engagements for the season to begin April Ist, and in some 
sections of the country sooner. The year 1888 will be far from being a 
booming year, but it will not be such a year of depression as those who rely 
upon the railroad-building barometer are prepared to expect. Even this 
barometer may rise. Just now twenty-five per cent of the producing capa- 
city has beep purchased, and there are inquiries sufficient in the market to 
double that figure if the inquiries result in business. As regards the rail- 
road situation, so far as the construction of new roads and earnings of 
existing roads are concerned, it is only safe to say that all predictions look- 
ing to restriction are made without a thorough understanding of the facts. 
As to railroad earnings, they must of necessity increase. Even in the 
Northwest, where a sixty to seventy per cent cut has been made within a 
few weeks, there are healthful underlying conditions which will shortly 
assert themselves. Could such wars extend all over the country it might 
be better for the railroads themselves in the long run. Traffic is not bear- 
ing the highest rate it will endure, but it is not carried at the lowest rate 
that is possible. Cheap freight rates are very important factors in the 
development of business, and this is a factor which has been overlooked. 
If railroad building has suffered, it is not because of insufficient traffic to 
make legitimate earnings, but for other and less creditable reasons, in 
which stock-jobbing manipulations and freight-wars have prominently 
figured. The public has but little to lose, if anything, by wars of the kind 
now going on in the Northwest, yet it is to be regretted that there are no 
other means by which the lowest possible freight rates can be ascertained 
and maintained. The Southwestern traffic association fears a repetition of 
the Northwestern contest, but the trunk lines east of Chicago have made 
themselves safe against any such disasters. Probabilities point to lower 
passenger and freight rates on the entire railway system of the United 
States. Influences are at work improving the management and making it 
more honest if not more capable. Large loans have been made within a 
week or two and there are now more railway securities upon the market 
than there has been for many months. Foreign purchases are large and the 
buying demand seems to be equal to all railway-building requirements. 
Good loans ure easily placed. Railroad building will not decline on account 
of a scarcity of money, nor for poor crops, nor on account of declining 
employment or decreased earning capacity of the country. Every influence 
points in the other direction, although there may be some little conserva- 
tism displayed by builders this year. References have heretofore been 
made to the expansion of mining capacity. The capacity of the iron and 
steel mills is being improved, and since the first of the year a host of 
improvements have been either undertaken or announced. Hardware 
manufacturers are also expanding their facilities. Several new works are 
to be established in the West. A great many of them will look particularly 
to the wants of the farming community and to the developing manufactur- 
ing communities of the Mississippi Valley. The multitade of little indus- 
tries starting up there are promising, and the bulk of them are on the solid 
foundations of individual earnings and the experiences of the possessors of 
these small amounts of capital. New Englanders are reaching out west- 
ward and southward, and are quick to secure and utilize the opportunities 
of these new regions. Architects, builders and manufacturers of material 
are following in the wake of new railroad enterprise and are contributing 
their share to the rapid development of the country west of the Mississippi 
River. It has been stated recently on good authority that 400 nauhen sable 
have been established in four States west of the Mississippi River, 200 
foundries, over 100 machine-shops, besides several large railway equipment 
and repairing establishments, to say nothing of innumerable small shops 
employing from five to twenty men. Western trade and manufacturing 
journals call particular attention to this phase of development and offer it 
as an inducement to Eastern capitalists for the increase of investments. It 
is certainly encouraging to observe the rapidity with which small individual 
operaters or business men can plant themselves and extend their business 
in ashort time. Conditions throughout the West and South must certainly 
be very healthful. This fact is proved by the steady expansion of trade. 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and Colorado are all feeling the influence of 
manufacturing enterprise. The production of the precious metals is not 
increasing as rapidly as the expenditure of money for new machinery would 
seem to call for. There is an urgent demand for a great deal of machinery 
for hydraulic purposes for establishment of water, gas and electric facili- 
ties and for the utilization of water-power in the South. Perhaps the steadi- 
est business this year will be that of the manufacturers of boilers and 
engines and general machine work. Whatever may come to other indus- 
tries, it seems very probable that the workers in this branch of industry 
will have their hands fall and their shops full throughout the season. Some 
establishments in the South are now sold three to four months ahead. In 
the Northern States there is less work already booked, but sufticient work 
in sight to induce manufacturers to write and talk very hopefully concern- 
ing the future. 


S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston. aie 
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